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Fully Equipped, $3,500 


The Electric That Seats Five 
Without Obstructing Driver’s View 


Roomy seats for five adults are provided for 
the first time in an enclosed electric car in the 


Limousine 


Full View Ahead 
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Silent Waverley Limousine=Five 
“Full View Ahead” 


(Design and Construction Patents Applied For) 


The driving occupant is given an entirely un- 
obstructed view through the front window. 


In this body the famous Town Chariot of 
France’s imperial coach builders has been re- 
fined. It was specially designed to meet the 
demand for more room, from Town Car users 
who appreciate the distinction as well as the 
economy of the electric. 

Limousine-Five gives all the service of any 
Town Car at less than half the cost of upkeep 
of most gas cars. 


W rite for the Waverley Art Book on Town Cars; 


Twenty-eight distinct operations are required 
to give Limousine-Five its unmatched finish. 
Choice of upholstery is given—imported broad- 
cloth or goatskin morocco. Cut-glass vase, 
toilet cases, special interior lights, headlight, 
speedometer or odometer, voltmeter, ammeter 
and ampere hour meter are included as regular 
equipment. Silent Waverley High-Efficiency 
Shaft Drive. Full Elliptic Springs with torsional 
supporting cross springs, Exide, Waverley, Na- 
i or Edison Battery. Solid or Pneumatic 
ires. 


richly illustrated in colors. It pictures 


and fully describes the Limousine-Five, the 1912 Four-Passenger Brougham, Coupe. 


Victoria-Phaecton, Roadster, Stanhope and other models, 


Prices $3,500 dowm to $1,225. 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office: 145 South East Street, Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 


010 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
2043 Market Street 





ST. LOUIS 
4432 Olive Street 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
2004 Michigan Boulevard 
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It is interesting to compare this American ubiatedia of the Swiss chalet with a senile Swiss prototype on the opposite page. The roof lines 


and the sawed-wood porch rail are almost identical. Here battens, making perpendicular lines, are used instead of the horizontal boards of 
Swiss construction. Myron Hunt and Elmer Grey, architects 


The Swiss Chalet Type for America 


BY Louis J. STELLMANN 
Photographs by the author and others 


[The problem of choosing an architectural style for the American country or suburban home is one of the most pussling that confront the home- 


builder, In order to bring about a better understanding of the more common types and wiih the idea of clarifying, as far as oweveia’ this whole matter, 


e have asked a number of prominent architects to present each the case for one particular style. In previous issues the characteristic features of the 
Colonial, Dutch Colonial. Half-timber, English Plaster and Chicago School of Architecture were developed and illustrated at length l by prominent archi- 
tects interested in each of these types. There remain two or three of the more common styles which will be taken up in future issues —Epitor. | 


NY type of architectiure w hich has a genuine appeal to the A structure must be both wholesome and attractive ; it must serve 
public, must appeal to the heart as well as to the mind. our needs well and, at the same time, remind us of something 
I have heard it said that the appeal of architecture is through a_ pleasant. In short the ideal house must simultaneously protect 
combination of memory and symbolism: that is, it either reminds the body and uplift the mind. 
one of something one has seen or it stands for the traditions Perhaps this may seem unnecessarily long a prologue for an 
which the advancement of civilization has developed. appreciation of the Swiss chalet style in American architecture, 
If one aceepts this, architecture is removed from the sordidness but it is because this style satisfies so peculiarly my demands 


of mere practicality and the commonplacery of pure expediency. the above connection, that I have gone to some pains in order to 
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A Swiss mountain chalet, which has features evident in the two American adaptations below it. 
The dovetailing of the timbers at the corners is noteworthy 


make them clear enough to serve as a working hypothesis. 

There is about the Swiss chalet a rugged, honest picturesque- 
ness, a simple, candid strength that I find in no other type of 
habitation. Because of this impression, | mention the sentimental 
consideration first. It seems to typify—as plainly as a house can 
ever hope to represent a man—the hardy, fearless, simple moun- 





This picturesque house shows how American ideas in plaster and 
timber may be applied to the chalet type. The enclosed balcony 
is an elaboration of the little balcony in the Swiss chalet above. 
L. C. Mullgardt, architect 


taineer—whose life is spent among the 
heights and broad vistas and who lives 
a simple frugal, happy, sincere life. 

It is too much to suppose that the 
Swiss chalet will become extremely pop- 
ular outside of its Alpine home. There 
is too much complexity in the vastly 
predominant and populous lowlands to 
give it great vogue, too much tendency 
to improve on nature instead of co- 
operate with it, to scatter Swiss chalets 
through the land. And yet, in America, 
especially along the Western coast, the 
Swiss chalet is becoming more and more 
observed. 

Probably there is no place outside of 
its native land where the Swiss chalet 
may be more advantageously used than 
along the Pacific coast hills, particular- 
ly those around San Francisco Bay, 
where many interesting examples are to 
be found. 

Of course there is little snow in Cal- 





The Reese house, in Berkeley, Cal., was built from a model executed 
in Switzerland. The timber ends and balconies show a similar 
construction to those in the picture above. Maybeck & White, 
architects 


ifornia except in the extreme northern portions. This brings 
us to a consideration of the fact that climate alone did 
not produce the Swiss chalet. Perhaps, indirectly, it did, 
after all, for the Swiss mountaineer is the product of the in- 
vigorating climate which the Alps provide. But, out of his 
rugged, honest, sham-hating, art-loving heart and brain has 
come that picturesque style of habitation which is as nearly dis- 
tinctive as architecture may be. His love of out-door life pro- 
duced the broad veranda, (forerunner, undoubtedly of the mod- 
ern winter-and-summer-sleeping-porch), the wide eaves to pro- 
tect this veranda and the court below, where he sat of an evening 
with his pipe. He courted the open at all times possible, this old 
Tyrolese, and the Californian is in agreement with him, as far 
as that goes. 

But, more than all else, the Swiss chalet co-operates with na- 
ture. How many times does one see a house that seems a part 
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of its general surroundings? Usually the surroundings are fitted 
to the house with the inevitable result that an incongruity, more 
or less blatant, is produced. 

Man cannot hope to compete with God as a landscape gardener 


or architect. The Swiss mountaineer felt this, even if he did not 


A little chalet near Berne, which shows features adopted by builders 
of the type in America 


know it. He made no attempt to terrace the eternal hills, to create 
false and artificial plateaus upon which to build a conventional 
dwelling. He made a partner of Nature and 

worked to their mutual advantage. Out of } 

it came an architecture which, if primitive, 
was big, harmonious and wholesome to a 
wonderful degree. 

The original Swiss chalet does not seem 
to have been built against a hillside. Ap- 
parently it was a crude log cabin, not unlike 
the huts of our pioneer ancestors, erected 
by Alpine cowherds for more or less tem- 
porary shelter. It differed from the Amer- 
icon log cabin in the mortising or notching 
of the log ends and the rudimentary at- 
tempts to square and dress the timbers. Out 
of this, undoubtedly, developed the present 
elaborate system of dovetailing and fitting 
together the timbers and framework of 
Swiss houses, a practically nail-less con- 
struction scheme. 

From the rough habitation of the cow- 
herd was evolved the village house, slight- 
ly more pretentious but still of the block- 
house construction ; and being adapted to the 
exigencies of hillside construction, it was 
so modified as to present the progenitor of 
what is now generally known as a chalet. 


Following this came two evolutionary White, architects 


The home of R. C. H 


ample of the use of projecting roof supports—a common feature abroad. Maybeck & 


phases of building 
development in 
Switzerland, char- 
acterized, respective- 
lv as the Stander- 
wand or stand-wall 
and the Regal-bau 
or masonry con- 
struction. The latter 
however, is only an 
amplification or elab- 
oration of the for- 
mer. One, if not 
both, of these un- 


questionably in - 
spired the _ steel- 
frame method of 


modern construction. 

The “stand-wall” 
style of construction 
differs from the old 
block building and, 
for that matter, 
from most other 
methods of building, 
ancient and modern, 
in that the frame of 
the entire house is 
outlined by corner- 
posts and a skeleton 
roof before the walls are built. 





Buckham chalet, designed by Frank May, 
shows a similarity to the Berne chalet in 
its tiers of balconies 


The original chalet, therefore, 
was built from the ground up, one timber being laid on top of 
another and dovetailed into a nice contact with ends that pro- 
truded beyond the intersecting unions. The second type of 
chalet was completed in outline and then filled in, as to walls and 
roof, with wood, plaster, stone or a kind of light brick as fancy 
or necessity might indicate. 

Here it may be pertinent to remark that the foregoing refers 
to the characteristic holzbau or wood construction of Switzer- 
land. Ina country so prolific in stone, however, it is inevitable 
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utsinpillar. A pure type of the lowland chalet, giving a good ex- 
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[he interior of the Boke chalet, 


the American adaptation otf 
Swiss Chalet architecture 
closely adheres to the popu 
lar conception that we ma 
confine ourselves largely 
this very characteristic sort 
While on the ubsect I 
American adaptation, it ts 
interesting to note that the 
architects of this country 


seem so thoroughly to have 


understood the motif of 
Swiss architecture Sim 
plicity strength, economy 


and picturesque harmony, 
with natural surroundings 
mark the chalet in \met 
can architecture even mor 


perhaps than they do, now 


adavs, in Switzerland whet 
the bizarre influence of fo. 
eigen builders has added 


much intricate and = tus 

elaboration in the trimming 
ot houses. For instance rie 
sees on most Swiss houses 
of this and several past gen 
erations much “oingel 
bread’’ ornamentation 





Piedmont, shows the sossiilities of interior decoration along the Swiss lines. 
The redwood of California seems peculiarly adapted for this treatment. 


Designed by Boke & Maybeck 
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An interior in the Polk house, San en ra which shows a clever 
adaptation of the Swiss sawed-wood balusters. Willis Polk, architect 


Porch roots, cornices, doors, 
windows, often the entire 
front of a chalet will be en- 
crusted with jig-sawn fret, 
grill and scroll work, incor- 
porating religious or family 
mottoes, intricate designs 
and every sort of distracting 
embellishment. It reminds 
one not a little of a wonder- 
ful wedding cake or one of 
the marvelous performing 
clocks for which Switzerland 
is famous. But under it all 
is the solid worth, the whole- 
some, nourishing delicious 
product of the baker’s skill; 
the exact and reliable chron- 
ological instrument, the 
house that satisfies body and 
soul. 

It is this underlying theme 
that American architects 
have exemplified in Swiss 
chalet adaptation. And, for 
the most part, the chalet has 
retained its individuality to 
a great extent. A number of 
Western houses are exact 
copies of existing Swiss 
chalets, notably the Reese 
house in | serkeley, Cali- 
fornia, which was designed 
by Maybeck & White from a 
small model of the Swiss 
prototype which Reese him- 
self broughtacross the ocean. 
It is, as will be seen by ob- 
serving the accompanying il- 
lustration, of the old block- 
bau style, with protruding 
timbers at the corners. 

Alameda county, which in- 
cludes Berkeley, Alameda, 
Piedmont and Oakland, and 
which abounds in hills, fur- 
nishes many fine examples 
of Swiss chalet architecture 
and a much larger number 
of less distinctive ones which 
are, nevertheless, of more 
than passing interest and dis- 
play quite perceptibly their 
relationship to the architec- 
ture of the Tyrol. All of 
these follow the initial style 
more than the later ones, 
probably because the former 
is more original and pictur- 
esque than those which came 
after, and also, because the 
redwood of California is pe- 
culiarly adaptable to chalet 
building. 

Especially is this true of 
interior furnishing. For in- 


Continued on page 339) 























Successes With House Plants 


FIVE EXPERIENCES IN GROWING VARIOUS PLANTS INDOORS—THE WHOLE STORY 
OF THE CARE AND TREATMENT THAT BROUGHT THE MOST SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


Photographs by the A 


Growing the Primrose 


I KNOW of no flowering plant more 
apt to give perfect satisfaction in 
the winter window garden than the prim- 
rose. In certainty of bloom it far sur 
passes the time-honored geranium, and 
in ease of culture its requirements are of 
the simplest. Good garden loam, well 
mixed with a little sharp sand and some 
leaf mould, together with good drainage 
and not too large a pot, are all the soil 
requirements, and as it is not a plant re- 
quiring a large amount of sunshine it 
may be grown successfully in windows 
not specially adapted to the majority of 
plants—a north window for instance. 
However, | prefer to grow primroses 
in an east window when practicable, but 
have had excellent success with them 
even in the trying conditions of a west 
window. Especially has this been the 
case with that variety known as Baby 


bit “4 





uthors and Charles Jones 


at this point; for this reason the plants 
should never be overwatered nor should 
water be allowed to stand in the saucers. 

As to temperature, the primrose is 
originally an alpine or boreal plant and 
still seems to prefer the cool weather. 
If kept in a room of about 50° F. it 
thrives best; when it becomes warmer, 
the blossoms do not last nearly as long. 

Where selection is made of the fern 
leaved varieties of primroses it will be 
found an advantage to place the pots on 
brackets at the side of the windows; 
this allows the large, beautiful leaves, 
which are easily injured, to droop in a 
natural manner, and as much of the 
beauty of the plant depends on the per- 
fection of its foliage, this is of much 
moment. A box of the str mng-colored 
red and the white primroses on the win- 
dow sill, flanked with specimen plants 
of the fern-leaved on either side, make 


-« a beautiful window and one which is 
primrose. One plant of this species An effective use of bulbs as house plants. The sure to excite enthusiastic admiration 
made the remarkable record of blooming history of these plants is given in table below from all who see it. The varieties most 


all winter in a north window. It was 

planted out in a north window box in the spring, and continued 
to bloom all summer and the following winter bloomed almost as 
freely in a west window, thus giving nearly eighteen months of 
continuous bloom. 

Primroses may be grown very successfully from seed sown in 
the house in April in shallow flats, pricked out into larger flats 
as soon as large enough to handle, and when a couple of inches 
high potted off into thumb pots and plunged into boxes of damp 
sand in an east window. As often as the pots fill with roots the 
plants should be shifted carefully into pots a size—no more— 
larger, until by fall they should be well-grown plants in six inch 
pots, ready to give an abun- 


successful for house plants are those of 
the Chinese (or Sinensis) order. Obconica, Forbesi and verticil- 
fata are other varying types equally good. 


IpA D. BENNETT 


Dutch Bulbs as House Plants 


FF‘ JR rooms that have a cool temperature there are no better 
house plants than Dutch bulbs, and the fact that they suc- 

ceed where it is not warm enough for more tropical plants, is by 
no means their only good quality. Their flowers equal or exceed 
in beauty those of any other house plant; they have the great ad 
vantage of being out of the 


dance of blo m all winter. l able Showmg a Succession of Bloom for Three Months at a Cost of Forty Way except d ur 1 ng the 
Or if one prefers, bloom- Cents period when they are ob 

ing plants may be had of Waiters Planted. Brought to Light f BI jects of special interest 
. e . _s é > , - ” Week. Season o sloom ; os Mead ee ° nee 
he florist in early winter, sa Bulb. Month. Weck. Month. Wv and after a season of forc- 
a ss : , .* os Paper White ...........Nar. Oct. .First .Dec. First Jan. gto Feb. 1. “er : 
ready for immediate effect. OT ee Oct. Third Dec. Third Jan. 28 to Mar. 1 ing indoors they do good 
The most satisfactory way Poeticus ornatus ..-.Nar. Oct, Last Jan. Last Feb. 26 to Mar. 19 service as garden plants, 
to arrange the plants is to Empress ..........-...Nar. Oct. Last Mar. First  Mar.25 to Apr. 4. = where, being hardy, they 
O arrange * plants 1s ’ S& Hardy, : 
place the pots in window Table Showing Six Pots of Bulbs that Gave Continuous Bloom from Chrisimas do not demand the fussing 
boxes, filling in the space to Easter. necessary to keep more ten- 
es wae a 4 der plants in proper shape 
between with san a ept Chinese lily ............Nar. Oct. Last Nov. Second Dec. 23 to Jan. 12 “ie I ag " ; a] : 
damp but not wet, or 1f pre- Double Roman ......... Nar. Oct. Third Dee. Third Jan. 13 to Jan. 25. for future results. Narcissi 
ferred sphagnum moss may Grand Soleil dOr......Nar. Oct. First Dec. First Jan. 22 to Feb. 13 of the polyanthus type 
ire. , j aa ....Crocus Oct. Last Dec. Last Feb. 7 to Mar. 12. hav ’ ee 

: > 1 > SE 7 ae ° * : “ lave not * hare Ss 
be substituted for the sand. aa * “Sas 3 Qe. eae Feb. Second Mar. 7 to Mar. 25 the hardine of 
In potting primroses the Princess Marianne .Tulip Oct. Last Mar. First Mar. 23 to Apr. 12 the other sorts, but have 


crown of the plant should 
be somewhat above the 


4 


Table Gwing History of Bulbs Shown in Accontpanying Photo, 


been wintered over out- 
doors with extra pr tection. 


. ° Mixed «...... ...Crocus Oct. Third Dec. Second In bloom Jan. 29. Tra ; ‘ , 
level of the soil ~ that Von Sion ..... Nar Oct. Third Dec. Last In bloom Feb. 13 [wo ot three bulbs ol 
water may drain away from (Raised as a_ water the same variety in a four 
“me a alae lant ) - five incl roy ] 
instead of toward the AEIY 1, aE , ;, or five inch pot give the 

‘ Grape .;.. an an Oct. Third Nov. Second In bloom Feb. 13. ae ae = 
crown, as too much mois- Roman Pee. Dec. Third Jan. Last In bloom Feb. 13. most satisfactory results 
ture is apt to cause decav Dutch Roman .. Hy Oct. Last Jan. Last In bloom Mar. 9 for amateur gardeners who 
(293) 
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Primroses are certain to bloom, and require little besides drainage and 


good soil I hey do not need a large amount of sunshine 


are doing thing n a small scale. Woods earth, garden loam and 
and, in about « al quantities, with a small amount of very old 
manure, make a ¢ «i soil mixture When potted the tips of the 
bull hould be just covered. They are simply watered and set 


a vale im a CoM) dark cellar until the \ have produced root growth 
of sufficient vigor This poimt can be settled by making the soil 


moist enough to come out in a ball when the pot is tapped. If 


the roots do not show on the surface the plant must be set back 


for a longer stay in the dark Bulbs need some moisture to de- 
velop roots, but should not stand in a soil that ts really wet, as 
ome kinds will mould 

When atisfactory root growth has de veloped the pots are 
brought upstairs to the light, and it is well to increase the de 
gree of light gracduall lor this purpose we built a home-made 
table with three shelves, the top one on a line with the window sill 
where full sunlight could reach the bulbs he pots were first 


placed on the lowest shelf, near the floor, for a few davs: then on 


the second one until the foliage had attained a natural 


green 

color, which showed that they were ready for the top shelf. This 
pace-saving device also ensured a succession of bloom. 

\ moist atmosphere is beneficial to the bulb family. The buds 


sometime grown in a dry hot room. The 
in condition for a month if kept in 
ut all flowers off to prevent the 
eed pods but. for 
should 


bulbs will more 


blhieht if they are 
flowers of wne sorts remain 


a cool place, It is well to 


formation of the sake of next vear’s flowers, 


the foliage never be cut or bruised. The best grade of 
than pay for their cost. 

When the blooms have lost their beauty the pots should be set 
in a light cellar to ripen the bulbs. They will not require much 
to dry them off gradually. When the leaves 
are entirely dry the bulbs are ready to store for October plant- 
ing in the garden. A place that is mouse-proof but not air-tight, 
away from strong light and with a temperature of about forty 
will just 


| or ( hristmas bloom Sore 


water, as the idea} 


degrees, suit them during the storage period. 
of the quick developing types should 
in water—soon after the middle of 


cissus early in October; paper white 


} 


be started earlv: Chinese lily 
October: double Roman nat 
narcissus, October rst 


I. M 


An Ideal Plant for the House 
€ Riews and been asked 
best all 


around plant tor the 
tion | have replied that 


\NGELI 


considered the 
without hesita 
nothing could equal the Aentias for first 
ispidistra for second 


agaim L have what | 


house and 


and the 
lent for the house and will stand the rough usage to which all 
plants are subjected to a more 


choice Both of these are excel 


or less degree, and look well under 


it. During the past winter I have been forced to revise my list 
of suitable plants and instead of topping it with Kentia I now 
write GREVILLEA Rosusta with capital letters. This plant is an 
old one and for years I have used it for many decorative pur- 
poses with great success but never tried it under house conditions 
not thinking it just the thing for such purposes. The test that I 
gave it convinces me that it is an excellent house plant; that it is 
as hardy as either the Kentia or Aspidistra; that it is by far more 
decorative; that it is adaptable to many more uses, and that it 
can be grown by the dozen or hundreds with little labor and 
small cost. On the streets of San Diego it grows to a height of 
seventy-five feet adding to its decorative foliage effects great 
clusters of flowers, making a singularly beautiful street decora- 
tion. 

lo get a stock of these plants for the winter start the seed in 
the spring. Sow in shallow boxes or in pots and when large 
enough give successive shifts into larger pots as the growth de- 
mands. In transplanting from the seed boxes the plants are a 
little apt to be slew to start growth, but if they are not allowed 
to dry out they will eventually establish themselves. During the 
summer months they may be plunged out in the garden where 
they. can be cared for by proper watering. In the fall pot them 


two or three weeks before taking into the house. To make a very 


attractive pot put four or five small plants together. Use rich 
loam with good drainage. A window box filled with small 


plants is to be recommended for inside use in a sunny window. 
Fern dishes with small plants look well on a table. It is how- 
ever with the large plants that the best results are to be had. 

[f you have had good success with your seedlings, the plants 
should be about twelve to eighteen inches high by fall and these 
will continue to grow after being taken into the house. With the 
older plants the lower branches are apt to drop off but by pinch- 
ing out the top of the plant a growth can be forced in the place 
of the lost branches; the second year should see the whole plant 
very much improved. Half a dozen two-year-old plants grouped 
in a large pot with smaller plants to hide any loss of leaves at the 
hase will be attractive. In fact such an arrangement can be kept 
in good condition for season after season by judicious pinching 
and watering. 
Two plants like 
this in a room 
will give an ef 





fect not pe yssible 
with 
kind. 


Unless sowing 





any other 


has been done in 
the spring the 
best would 
be to buy a plant 
at a greenhouse 
and experiment 
with it the com- 
ing winter. The 
following spring 
if large plants 
are wanted for 
the fall sow 
early but for 
smaller _ plants 
make your sow- 
ing later. Many 
greenhouse men 
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its tendency to drop its lower leaves, but this is nothing against it, 
for as I said before, pinching will remedy this so that if you can 
buy two year old plants do so and fill in about them with smaller 
ones. 

L. J. DooGcue 


The Rubber Tree 


OT the best, but an excellent house plant is the rubber tree. 
N Its recuperating powers make it a splendid plant for the 
woman who is apt to forget. It may be neglected for weeks 
whereupon with plenty of sunlight, water and warmth and a thor- 
ough rinsing of its leaves it soon flourishes again. Under this 
manner of treatment, however, the lower leaves drop and irregu- 
lar branching is induced because of the sprouts that start readily 
enough during each period of tender care. Gas and dust must 
be present in very appreciable quantities to effect the plant seri- 
ously and ordinary room temperature is satisfactory. 

With the loss of symmetry most of the indoor decorative value 
of a rubber plant vanishes. A rubber plant is at its best as an 
interior ornament when large, uniform leaves, free from blem- 
The 
secret of perfect development is continuous growth. Careful wa- 
tering, a uniform temperature and plenty of sunlight will do this. 
Spasmodic growth invariably produces an unsymmetrical plant. 
A plant set in a window should be turned, preferably one-fourth 
round each day, so that all sides may receive the same amount of 
sunlight. The tendency of plants to grow toward light is a dis- 
tinct advantage to a rubber plant when it is used to decorate a 
sunlit corner. A plant thus placed will soon fill out the corner 
nor abate its vigor because of its one-sided development. 

As to soil, the plants have little preference. The writer has ob- 
tained excellent results potting rubber trees in soil composed of 
equal parts of sand, ordinary garden loam and well rotted ma- 
nure. This mixture should be perfectly dry and sifted through 
a screen of small mesh, a little larger than fly netting. In repot- 
ting, after removing as much of the old soil as is possible with- 
out injury to the roots or changing their relative position, this 
mixture is poured into place as one might pour sand. After this 
is firmed, the pot is then set into a basin of water which, working 
upward, will 
completely satu- 


ishes, clothe a straight stem from its very base upward. 


rate the soil. 
Likewise with 
subsequent wa- 
terings, best 
done twice a 


week if the air 
of the room be 
very dry, set the 
plant into the 
bath or wash 
tub with the pot 
half immersed. 
There is no need 
of sprinkling, 


wiping both 
sides of the 
leaves at least 


every other day 
with a wet 
sponge affords 
all the cleaning 
necessary. 

A rubber tree 
invariably out- 
grows its room, 
though the diffi- 
culty can be 





A rubber plant near a window should be turned 
around one-fourth each day to develop evenly 











With proper care and attention the new fronds of the Boston fern 
almost cover the pots and touch the floor 


greatly helped by cutting off the terminal buds. This induces 
branching for which there is no alternative if the plant is to be 
held within bounds. The buds should be cut off squarely just 
above the leaf that grows out beneath them and the cut end 
seared to stop the flow of the milky juice. Where the cutting of 
the terminal buds is attended to soon enough, and the branches 
headed in when of the proper size, a very compact and well foli- 
ated tree results. With intelligent care a rubber tree remains fit 
for room decoration for many years, 
C. L. MeLtor 


The Care of Boston Ferns 


¢}* a spacious north veranda of an old Southern home in the 
famous Bluegrass region of Kentucky, one may see in 
August or September five of the most magnificent Boston ferns 
that can be grown. They are all in fourteen-inch pots, and when 
looking from one to the other, you cannot tell which is the most 
luxuriant or the finest specimen. During the months we are out- 
of-doors constantly, they make this veranda a most charming 
spot and in winter add an attractive appearance to the dining 
room, with its large south and west windows. 

When I came home from school seven years ago, with the time 
to really enjoy my Southern home, | began the culture of ferns 
with a very healthy small Boston fern I selected from those in 
the greenhouse. This the florist planted in a swinging basket for 
that season. I did not like it in the basket, so transplanted it to 
a pot very soon afterward, and with my care it made splendid 
growth. The next spring I divided it, making two, the next 
spring three, and now I have five as described above, and have 
given away many to my neighbors and friends. All the slips are 
bid for a year or two ahead, with a request for directions of “how 
to grow them.” 

In the month of March, during good weather, I have the best 
rich soil that can be found on the place, brought into an out-build- 
ing to be used for my transplanting. It is usually found in some 
place where leaves have collected and rotted. Then shortly after- 
ward I have the plants carried out from the dining room to this 
building ; taking each one in its turn out of the pot, I shake all 
dirt off and cut out all of the old growth, leaving just the new, 
unbroken fronds. I have ready the biggest old cinders from the 
ash pile, to make a drain in each pot three or four inches deep. 
Upon this a layer of dirt is put. I first cut out, with a sharp knife, 
one-third of the roots with fronds attached, to be used for further 
propagation. The remainder is pressed together to get the plant 
in good shape and is put into the pot, filled in with the dirt pressed 
very firmly, and thoroughly watered. It is soon carried back to 

(Continued on page 334) 
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\ fireplace in which the wrought-iron fixtures are eminently in keeping. Shown at either side are fire sets also in suitable style, which cost $9 and 
$11, respectively 


Fireplace Fixtures 


INTERESTING ARTICLES FOR USE ABOUT THE FIREPLACE WHICH ARE PRACTICAL AND 
\T THE SAME TIME DECORATIVE HELPS TO THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE HEARTH 
JONATHAN A. RAwson, JR. 


hotographs by Mary H. Northend and others 


} UST as the fireplace itself claims and room in the house. The fireplace itself re- 
. receives credit for combining in the quires no champion or defender. Its sub 
larvest degree the attribute f ornamen ordination to the stove and the furnace as 
tation and utility, so in equal measure are a heating power regardless of its mission 
each of its special fittings and furnishings as their occasional auxiliary, can never ac- 
entitled to distinction of the same sort complish its banishment. On the contrary, 


Itself a decorative feature of a room and it is nowadays often the axis on which the 


an eminently useful and comfort-giving entire decorative system of a room or a 


one at that, it has a distinctive group of house revolves, and we would almost as 
furnishings all its own, numbering not willingly plan a room without a window 
less than seventeen. Each of these articles as an entire house without at least one fire- 


was first made for practical purposes and place. And as the fireplace is therefore 





became decorative later. No fireplace re bound to survive, its furnishings are bound 
quires all of them to insure its service to survive with it and retain with it the 
abilitv, and, in fact, anv hearth with so best traditions and associations of the early 
avish an equipment would in these days = : days. They shared the obscurity of the 
f simplicity be sadly overdressed, like the These brush steel andirons, of an English fireplace during its dark ages that followed 
shelf or table crowded to its utmost ca type, hold a useful poker on brackets the arrival of the first specimens of mod- 
pacity with bric-a-brac of all sorts and con ern heating and cooking appliances, but 
ditions, Of the seventeen pieces, several are designed to do the there is no longer the danger that they will ever become obsolete 


same work in different ways, like the andirons and the basket or that in years to come they will be found only in the exhibition 
wrate, but even these are often combined with pleasing effect, the halls of the historical museums. 
basket resting upon the rear extension of the irons behind lireplace furnishings defy classification. They can only be 
the post enumerated and even then it is not worth while to attempt their 
rhe fireplace should not be denied its own particular equipment, _ listing in the order of their importance, except the andirons which 
[t is so much easier to have all the things right at hand, and then are first and foremost by every consideration. As the fireplace is 
when to their handiness are added their decorative talents and the dominating presence of the well planned room, so the and- 
their intimate memories of the past, their case is complete and irons are the presiding geniuses of the well furnished fireplace. 
their title established to places of honor and distinction in the best The mantel, its shelf, the facing, the hearth, the underfire and the 
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lining are integral component parts of the fire- as some of the 
place proper and are not to be classed as fur- others, they are 


nishings, but as elements of the thing itself. still most practi- 
After they are in place, the andirons or some’ cal and suitable 
other device must first be installed to serve the for many fire- 
same primary purpose, which is to raise the fuel places, _ particu- 
from the underfire or floor to obtain draft and larly those con- 
aid combustion. But we are more than likely to structed from 
develop a strong preference for the andirons modern rough 
over and above any substitute that may be of- surfaced brick in 


fered for them. its numerous 
Broadly speaking, all andirons made to-day colorings. 
are either antique or modern, There is nothing Next to the 


medieval, because of the years of obscurity andirons, the 
through which the fireplace passed. Andirons  fireplace’s too] 
have very carefully defined classifications as to — set is perhaps its 
periods and styles and no mistake in room deco- most useful com- 
ration is more repulsive to those versed in period panion. When 





; [> ee. 
work than to permit the andirons to be out of complete the set . : c's 
Bellows of bi ccsentetee alll te eM a ee eg as of th The old English seat fender with its upholstered 
. Ee o » » > TOC > O( OTISIS - . 
good design meee, P eet ae ” top, is pulled out from the hearth and used as 
in repousse old-fashioned andirons with their fine simplicity stand, shovel, a settee 
brass. May Of line are yet 
be had with 7” be excelied tongs and poker, and a long han 
long handles in beauty and 


dled brush is sometimes added. 
The correct place for the tool 
set and its stand is just at the 


for $8.25 although much 
j.of the modern 

work is based on Colonial model 
ing, none of it is better than 
the original. Genuine antiques 
are becoming rarer all the time, 
but modern manufacturing 
methods make good the scarcity 
of originals by supplying the 
original forms with entire faith- 
fulness, except that in the olden 
days the andirons were generally 
of solid material while now they 
are usually hollow, but every bit 


side of the opening, but those 
who want the tool set without giv 
ing floor space to the stand can 
accomplish their desire by using 
the old-fashioned jainb hooks, 
which are set in the brick work at 
the side of the opening. These 
hooks can be had to match many 
of the antique outfits, but never 
were commonly used with the 
brass sets. A good stand with its 
outfit is always ornamental and 
does much to add to the old-fash- 
ioned atmosphere. Period work 
is also carried out in the sets, but 
with less variety than in the and- 
irons. In placing fire tools the 
jamb hook has a distinct advan- 
tage over the stand in that it re- 
quires no floor space and cannot 


as good in service. 

While brass was the correct 
thing for the andirons of the 
Colonial parlor or dining room, 
hand wrought iron served every 
purpose in the old New England ; 
kitchen fireplace, which, by the A good combination in iron of fire-screen, andirons, and wood 
way, has given us the pattern for basket; this last can be bought for $12 





be tipped over, 
much of our best It is of course not necessary to buy the tools in c ynplete sets, 
modern fireplace although they are usually found in that way. Among the sepa 
arrangement. In _ rate tools that have recently become popular is a trident poker, 42 


many instan-_ inches long, and made wholly of wrought iron, for $6, or with 
ces these and-_ brass handles on iron for $8 to $12. Also long tongs and shovels 
irons were al- for big fireplaces can be had as separate pieces. Since the biggest 


most devoid of of the old-fashioned fireplaces were usually in the farm-house 
Ornamental kitchens where iron 
characteristics, was used for the fur- 
but they were nishing, these larger 
always graceful, implements are gen- 
no matter how erally of that material 
simple they nowadays. 
were. The steel It is doubtful if the 
andirons have _ fireplace has a more 
various finishes, decorative companion 
and while not than its screen, the 
as closely de- chief usefulness of A characteristic repousse brass wood-box, 
There is a limitless variety of good Colonial pat- fined in their pe- (Continued on page which is worth $23.50, can be matched 
terns. Such andirons cost from $7.50 to $20 riod affiliations 327) with other tools 








Planning the House and the Garden Together 


\ PLEA FOR 
IN ADVANCE 


yy Lou Is 


Photographs by the 


i Bee RE has been 

i great deal 
written about the 
planning of the 
house and about the 
rrangement of the 
vyrounds;: and there 
have been endless 
pieture published 
of them—both to 
vether and eparate 
ly But while the 
tact that there 
hould be an inti 
mate refation b 


tween the house and 


its surroundings 1s 


more or less generally understood, some recent experiences of my 
own have brought it home to me that this ts a point that needs 
emphasizing 

It does not seem to be commonly realized that the placing of 


the house on the ground and the arrangement of the grounds in 


relation to the house, should be a matter of design; in other 
words, that it should be the result of a perfectly definite concep- 


tion arrived at in ad- 


vance, and that the whole 


i; |} arrangement should be 
OF | thought out quite fully 
a“ when the house is de- 
signed. Nor is it com- 
monly considered that 


the house and grounds 
should be designed asa 
unit and that neither 
should predominate. 
Some time ago | was 
talking of this very 
thing with a friend who 
said: “Yes, I see. It is 
as if you had a stone of 
a certain shape and col- 
or; the setting should be 
designed to fit it.” My 
answer was that was not 
at all my meaning. To 
my mind a much finer 
wav would be to design 





or imagine an ideal ring, 


for instance, and then 
get the exact gem to 


take its place as a part 
of the whole and in re- 
lation to the desired set- 
ting. The stone and the 
setting should be of 
equal importance and the 
result of a preconceived 
idea. This, of 





Mr. W. P. R. Pember, architect, has 
made the most of a lot 60x 150 feet 


course, 


BOYNTON, 





If house and garden were planned independently, a uniform whole such as this would be 
extremely dificult to obtain 


rHE DEVELOPMENT OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS FROM A DEFINITE CONCEPTION PLANNED OUT 
THE GOOD RESULTS OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN ARCHITECT AND LANDSCAPE DESIGNER 


ARCHITECT 


Author and others 

does not preclude 
the possibility of 
getting very 
charming effects 
where one or more 
of the elements are 
predetermined. 

I find that far too 
many people fail to 
realize that the 
man who designs a 
house has any in- 
terest or responsi- 
bility beyond the 
actual walls of the 
structure. It is 
common — perhaps 
usual—to expect an architect to design a house which so long 
as it Goes not exceed the size of the available ground, may be lo- 
cated by the owner, in a more or less perfunctory way, without 
either asking or taking the advice of one—either architect or 
landscape designer—who has the peculiar kind of vain imagina- 
tion necessary to visualize the effects which will result from any 
given arrangement. Good design in any field is only the result 
and 
highly trained imagina- 
tion. 

Of course in the small 
suburban “lot” there is 
generally no choice; the 
location of the house is 
determined by the fact 
that there is no room to 
spare and by the estab- 
lished distance from the 
sidewalk at which 
houses are being built. 
However, I venture to 
say, that in the case of a 
lot of a hundred feet 
square or over, there are 
almost several 
possible arrangements 
and that the obvious and 
frequently commonplace 
scheme is by no means 
the best. 





of a specialized 





always 








Of course the first con- 
siderations in a country 
house are the relation to 
the sun and the prevail- 
ing winds, the contour of 
the ground and possible 
views. These elements 
affect the layout of the 
grounds as vitally as 
they do that of the house. 

The writer had an in- 








ee ne : : BU. (5 Sal aa 
On this lot, 100 x 200 feet, the desired 
isolation between service yard and 


garden has been obtained. Louis 


Boynton, architect 
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teresting problem a 


short time ago in a lot 


100 by 200 feet which 
faced east with the 
narrow side towards 


The house 
was to be designed 
for the conditions 
prevailing on the 
south side of Long 
Island where the pre- 
vailing southwest 
wind is a 

important fac- 
Obviously, if the 
house were placed 
with the principal 
rooms toward the 
street, they would not 
get the benefit of the 
cooling winds of sum- 
mer. In 


the street. 


Summer:r 
very 
tor. 


consequence 





It is very helpful to a layman to have a dniehan made, almost photographic in its quality, 


year, the character of 
the planting and the 
decorative treatment 
of the grounds must, 
of necessity, be vitally 
influenced by the sea 
son or when 
the place is to be in 
use. If, as frequent- 
ly happens in the sub- 
urbs, a place is to be 
occupied through the 
school year, and is to 
be vacant for three or 
four months in sum 
mer, the emphasis 
should be placed on 


seasons 


the effects to be ob- 
tained in winter and 
the early spring and 


late fall. On the other 
hand, when the house 


=. Wee designed showing the relation of the proposed building and its garden setting - be used largely 
that the rooms faced in summer, the win- 
for the most part ter effects are com 
toward the rear of the lot and gave on an enclosed formal gar- paratively unimportant. The cost of upkeep is also a matter to be 
den 70 by 100 feet. This left a space 30 feet by 100 for clothes carefully considered. It would be absurd to plan a place that would 
yard, garage, etc. As the house was about 30 feet deep this placed require two or three gardeners when the owner would feel that 


it 70 feet back from the street and left an ample space for lawn 
and carriage drive in front. Of course in planning a house which 
is large enough to allow of any departure from the stereotyped 
forms, the architect's first duty is to study the habits of the owner 
so as to provide the accommodation which will, if possible, ex- 
actly fit the needs of the family which is to occupy it. Exactly the 
same conditions should govern the planning of the grounds in re- 
lation to the house. If the house is to be used only part of the 
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Tw ochuenes for the development of an ‘agpecainatdly wiengular plot between two equally important strects. 








one man for a day or two a week was all that could be managed. 

The Corey place at Newton (of which Chapman and Frazer 
were the architects and Mr, Stephen Child was landscape archi- 
tect), is an excellent example of a sensible and artistic planning. 
Here the owner was an automobile enthusiast and drove large 
and heavy cars which demanded a carriage turn of sixty feet 
diameter. This, by the way, is the minimum size for turning a 
large automobile comfortably. A smaller turn would necessitate 
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The scheme on the left ee the 


architect’s method of securing individuality and a much more spacious approach. ‘The owner, however, preferred the more stereotyped form to 


the right, having the house line up with the others in the block 
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g cr at ht R cellent example of what may 
' Serre be done on a small lot. In the 
’ | ge first place the rooms are so 
is | ie - arranged that the principal 
’ | ae windows face with the tront 
! t if é or the back of the house. The 
erat windows at the side are un- 
. , ; important and the kitchen is 
t| cl ! placed so that it will not 
’ 1 in cl monopolize the rear and turn 
t] et tee | \ it into a mere “back yard.” 
in effective te The veranda is placed on the 
( is t t] { y rear in such a way that it 
maint t int ’ UY , may be used as a dining 
large lor iy Me porch. Back of this 1s a gar- 
and tl everyre ’ | oe den separated from the house 
hru that “ & sa by a terrace. This garden is 
en urbe d su a % designed to appear as large 
plant i ir the ine y as possible. The central fea- 
beautiful the yea ture is a simple panel of turf 
nother te A : extending to a semi-circular 
ind effective unple of — “oname pergola with a pool for ac- 
plannin Mr Ellicott [he estate of Mr. H. D. Corey was developed through the co-operation quatic plants. This is backed 
o~- ities r of Mr. Stephen Child, landscape architect, with Chapman and Frazer, up by a mass of hardy shrubs, 
slace wa By architects. he sloping site determined the main features ie i Saag backer. nth Ain 
and | the garden and cuts off the 
in n exter \s tl u Ws, it is a pentagon with the unpleasant features of the neighboring back yards. Beside this 
treet on the north sid 1¢ land slopes toward the rear giving a_ there is space for drying ground, coldframes and a small vegetable 
ew acr the river over the tops of a rather dense growth of garden. Really this is a most successful use of a very limited space. 
forest tree Phe principal 1 face on a broad terrace at the Phere can be no question that in the case of any of the examples 
eat md which is a se ular grass terrace with a small given here the success of the place is the result of an intelligent 
pool in the center, To the left of this terrace a kitchen yard planning, and that the relation between the house and grounds 
enclosed in hedges and to the right is a more formal garden was most carefully considered as one problem at the outset. The 
from which a rose rden extet to the south. A careful study result could not, save by the merest luck, have been achieved by 
of the plan and the view the garden will show a very skilful building the house first and then wondering how best to arrange 
adjustment of the various level Che shape and contour of the the grounds to fit the particular style and its position. 
land allowed a successful use of more The placing of the house on the land; 
motives than would be generally advi és the study of the proper approaches; the 
able in restricted a space. If the land consideration of the different levels and 
had been flat it would have been neces Ane se their possibilities in relation to the size 
sary to try more umtorm arrangements ~% sient > . and the poimts of the compass should all 
or the effect would have been crowded J é. 4+ 4 be clearly borne in mind at the time the 
and fussy Ton nind t ittempt py Ua | ? house is being planned. The architect's 
do too many things in a restricted spac | fe gy Or? “We: “ J } th drawing of a house at Garden City repro- 
is almost as bad as an entire lack of im ee | 4 A f. ? > a? duced here shows the extent to which the 
agination The result become ifused Va di) *37 y ; di consideration of the whole relation of a 
and nervous and lacks the effect of quiet 1 af % z rT 'p house to the grounds may be carried. At 
placidity which should be the | note of "y Vv J I the time when the drawing was made 
any good design df | there was nothing but a level lot to sug 
Mr. Pember's design for a place only gest the ultimate effect. 
Oo teet wide and 150 feet deep in ¢xXx (Continued on page 334) 
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A view of one corner of the Corey house 


showing the garage and tennis back-stop 


The home of Mr. Ellicott shows an ingenious 

development of another irregular site. Its 
; success has been obtained by designing 
house and garden together 





Along one side of the Corey house extends a 
broad terrace with the principal view 
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Built for Themselves | 
THE CITY HOME OF MR. STOWE PHELPS IN NEW YORK— 
AN EXAMPLE OF ADAPTING THE INTERIOR SCHEME TO 
FIT A LONG, NARROW HOUSE TO BEST ADVANTAGE 
STOWE PHELPS 
— Photographs by Henry H. Saylor 
— a HE small daughter ’ | account. It was decided 
& ja Em of a well known > - to have a living-room (to 
: architect once asked her —e be used also as a studio) 
father if he would buy and a dining-room on the 
= her a pony. first floor, a library on the 


“Why, dearie,” he re- 
plied, “you must remem- 
ber that you are the 
daughter of a poor archi- 








ih tect.” 
I ih , | “Well, papa, if you 
5 ——= ever got to be a good 
FIRST -FLOOR DLs | architect do you think 1 


| could have a pony ?” which 
ne | may intimate indirectly 
The pantry is lighted why an architect’s own 
from a shaft, and house may some times fall 

far short of what he him- 


from sliding panels 
self would like to have it. 


The architect has only one advantage in being his 
own client, in that he doesn’t have his ideas frus 
trated by some other body's peculiar personal equa- 
tion or bad ( ?) taste; otherwise the limitations and 
difficulties are about equal. 

The first step is the choice of a site; or of a house, 
if alterations are contemplated. If choosing a house, 
an eye is natu- 
rally kept on 
the “possibili- 
ties” of the ex- 
isting building, 
even if the al- 
terations 
amount to leav- 
ing nothing but 
the original key 
hole. 

In my own 
case the condi- 
tions as found 
were promising. 
The house had 
four stories and 
basement, was 
20 feet wide and 
60 feet deep 
(which is 10 or 
15 feet deeper 
than the aver- 
age in New 
York) and it 
also had a low 
stoop, obviating 
the necessity of 


changes on this The dining-room became the long, narrow room admirab 











Each branch of the 
domestic depart- 
ment has its own 
place 
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second floor, and the rest 
of the upper stories for 
bedrooms, 





Now, the ordinary block 
house has a long thin 
drawing-room next to the oe cael 
entrance hall in front 
(with a facial expression | 
much like a Pullman car), 


and a good large dining be nl 
room in the rear, usually I'he architect has given 
all out of proportion to the important rooms 


thesize of the drawias best lighted positions 


room. <A butler’s pantry 

extension usually projects out behind, taking off 
much light from the dining-room and much space 
from the back yard, 

Instead of following this ancient and honorable 
custom, the dining-room was put in front (where the 
sun was), the pantry in the middle, and the living- 
room-studio in the back where it got the north light. 

Putting the 
pantry in the 
middle is not 
liked by the ser- 
vants, it is ad- 
mitted; nor do 
they probably 
care for bed- 
rooms_.on the 
top story. It is 
imaginable that 
they would con- 
sider an = ar- 
rangement with 
the pantry in 
front and the 
dining-room in 
the middle of 
the house much 
preferable; but 
it seems unwise 
to encourage 
these sentiments 
unnecessarily. 

The dining- 
room in front 
became of neces- 
sity the long 


ly adapted to an English style of decoration narrow room 





The studio, thirty-two feet long, serves also as a living room, and from the front to the commodious fireplace 


(12 teet 6 tnches 
h lent 
itself to an English 
tvpe ol 
with a refectory ta 
ble lhe 


pantry 


wide) whi 


decoration 


nned 
helt 
shatt 


ecTet dloot 


cond 
receive 

and air from a 
and trom 
in the paneled wain 
scoting of the dining 
can be 


room, which 


opened when that 
room is not being 
used 

Phe studio is 32 
feet including 
the 6-foot bay 


dow 


long, 
win 
which is the full 
width of the room 
and has a good “top’ 
hi vv ht for 


So much for the gen 


painting 


eral arrangement 
Che woodwork in 
the first 
throughout ts cypress 
finished with one coat 


story 


A 


Work is restricted to the bay window and north light in the rear 


suggestion of English 


a 


motive is given to the studio by the leaded casements and the 
wooden ceiling with its pendentives 


is furnished for that purpose. 


of stain. It was only 
after much searching 
that a stain was found 
that would give satis- 
factory results with 
one coat. 

The dining-room is 
paneled with an 
Elizabethan detail, to 
a height of about 
seven feet, the 
plaster left rough 
above, and has leaded 
glass casements, 
glazed with a very 
pale amber cathedral 
glass, which gives a 
warmth of tone to the 
room whether the sun 
is shinging or not. 
The furniture is of 
oak, the table being 
arranged with exten- 
sion pieces which can 
be fastened onto the 
ends and increase the 
length from six to 
eight or ten feet, seat- 


with 








’ 


| 
| 
| 
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A combination of restful and quieting green has been used for the color in the library upstairs, which is furnished with a collection of objects 
gathered from all corners of the globe 


I a eee a WS 


ing twelve people. Candles are the only artificial light used in 


ing in its harmonious tones of browns, tans and dull reds, with 
the room. 


an occasional interesting spot of color. 
In the entrance hall the space under the main stairs is used 


A combination of restful and quieting greens has been used 
for coat closets and telephone. 


for the color in the library above, which contains another het- 
A suggestion of English motive is given to the studio by the 


leaded casements and the wooden ceiling with its pendentives, 
which, however, wander from their “period” in being colored in 
dull greens, reds and 
gold. Still farther 
wanders the furniture, 
which starts properly 
with an English oak 
chest and the carved 
columns of the mantel; 
continues with a Span- 


erogeneous collection of objects acquired in various trips around 
the world, including a Korean chest used on its native heath for 
(Continued on page 335) 
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ge 


ish leather screen, some 
Italian chairs and can- 
dlesticks, an Egyptian 
lamp ; and then pro- 
ceeds to the Orient 


o; 
wat 


with Russian silver 
icons, Indian and Bur- 
mese Buddhas, some 





: 
| 
Chinese _ porcelain, : ; ‘ | 
K orean candlesticks, 7 { i 
and a Japanese altar ta- i 
ble, bronzes, and tem- 4 ; | 
ple hangings. All this 
on a _ background of 
black, and gold Japan- = f 
ese burlap, and lighted : = 
at night by four hang- 
ing lanterns and a few 
casual lamps and can- 


oo 





sige eee 


dles. Home industries 
are recognized in the 
green linoleum on the 
floor, which has been 
stained dark brown and 
then waxed. A very 


een 


catholic collection in- 
deed, but quite pleas- 


Although there is a heterogeneous collection of various styled furniture, the whole is rendered harmonious by the use 
of kindred tones of browns, tans and dull reds 


odes 





The two-foot hedge of white 





feverfew can hold the garden boundary against the onslaught of the weeds, even such arrogant gentry as June grass 


and c hic kweed 


The Garden That Came 


THI 
HOW 


PALI 
PHI 


OF A 


RY GLADYS 

Photograp! 
PRLILY bel il ( ire like cat an children: they 
I ru t those vho | é ‘ ind hi from those who don't. 
(dy it that nl vardet nat ive eve that will Sp) and 
han that wall mointstes t plant st wers that would gladly 
dwell within their gat and are so quick to share their treas 
ures that all are glad to share ith them \nyway, it stems that 
when people ask me of | dearest garden dwellers, “Where did 
vou get that | have always to answer, “Oh, that came from—' 

and it's usually a recor f e most pleasant experience 
from wher Eevervwhere \lv garden is like our grand 
mother’s patchwork quilts or their daughters’ autograph albums ; 
a record (a living, growing one thank e! f loving friends and 
h ippyv visit and pleasant incidents It more a missionary 
varden @hich has literall rescued the perishing” and fed the 

worthy p 

tance, the ve fall that | k the old garden for the 
new \\V ch wa i potatl held the grandmothers of all this 
tribe of hollvhocks came from a railroa nbankment where their 


GARDEN 
DIFFERENT CORNERS OF 


AND THE 


oots had gone two feet down into the inhospitable eravel search 
ine for food. while their starved leaves were about as big as the 
palm of my hand 

Mhese hav-scented lady ferns that glorify mv shady border 


came from the banks of Grand river in April, on the first one of 


a summerful of never-to-be forgotten launch rides. My hardy 
roses, the shell pink blush, beautiful of buds and beloved of 
bugs; the ancient English York and Lancaster; the mosses and 


SOURCES 


IT ARE MEMORABILIA 


FROM WHICH EACH FLOWER CAME— 


OF PLEASANT EXPERIENCES 


NCLAIR 


cabbage and brave old sweet brier, came from my husband's birth- 


place—the homestead his father cleared from the wild, thirty 
miles straight into the woods from the nearest store or post 
office. That flowering currant that flings its clean perfume at 


evening, this lusty bumpkin of a trumpet creeper over the arbor, 
and those monstrous “sugared lilacs’’ with their evergreen carpet 
of myrtle came, unmissed, from a mass of greenery that was do- 
ing its best to cover the desolation of a burned home, deserted 
these ten years 

lhe wild phlox that tosses its whorls of purest lavender through 
all the merry May, with arabis, poet’s narcissus and English 
daisies for cheek-to-chin neighbors, came some hundreds of miles 
in a Suitcase, souvenir of a canoe trip down Opie Read's para- 
(lise, the St. Joe river. 

lhat two-foot hedge of white feverfew which can hold the 
garden boundary against the onslaughts of even June grass and 
chickweed, came in a letter, and the “fairy flax” that opens a 
thousand blue, innocent child eyes to me every summer morning, 
all came from a single plant sent me when in full bloom by a lady 
who wished to know its name. The spruce and jaunty corn- 
flowers here and there came on the wings of a mischievous 
zephyr, and the lemon-lilies, forget-me-nots and iris came from 
ny mother’s old garden on the banks of the blue St. Clair, on my 
garden's first birthday—and my first. 

These hardy chrysanthemums, golden and bronzy and snowy 


white, came from the yard of an old lady who called them 
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artemisias. They were in 
exchange for Oriental pop- 
pies that I had raised from 
seed, That riot of bogus 
sunshine in front of them, 
the most frenzied sup- 
porter of the Rooseveltian 
baby-theories I ever saw, 
came two springs ago as 
California poppy seeds that 
had stowed _ themselves 
away among some violet 
roots. 

The thrifty, neat clove 
pinks that have taken the 
contract to border every 
border | shall ever possess, 
once upon a time scram- 
bled through the fence of a 
country cemetery and gad- 
ded gaily down the road to 
seek their fortune. Soon 
they met a Giant for whose 
seven bonny daughters | 
had just planned and started a flower garden. The Giant per- 
suaded the pinks to travel in his coat pockets, and half of them 
were brought to me as a thank offering, and half planted in the 
new garden to teach the seven daughters how to grow trim and 
fair and fragrant. 


The Hall's honeysuckle vine on the trellis and my Frau Karl 


Such queens of the garden as Madonna lilies and this bank of Shasta daisies do 


Druschki rose came as 
stems in a bouquet; the 
white clematis, Virgin’s 
Bower, came with those 
dogwoods and that Judas 
tree, their feet in a picnic 
lunch basket, their heads 
trailing ingloriously. The 
biggest spiraea,Van Houtei, 
was one of a carload of 
whips sold to the school 
children at five cents each, 
while the wild grape vine 
on the back porch, the ber- 
gamot so valuable for 
sweet green in bouquets, 


and the flowering spurge, 


almost equal to gypsophila 
for fine white flowers, 
came all at once from a 


The sweet rocket that hurries to complete her masterpiece of white and lav- parched and dusty high 
ender uses the woodbine behind as a background way one sultry day in 


June !—because it was then 
or never. 

The wild plum trees that shade the swing in the corner came 
with the birds, | suppose, long ago; and the ribbon grass 
that creeps about their roots flagged my attention with its creamy 
pennons beside a tumble down bridge and a crumbling cottage 
wall just out of town. 


(Continued on page 333) 


beauty, they haven’t the loving memories of some of the more modest ones 


not come except in exchange for very hard cash, but for all their 
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The Proper Finishing of Hardwood Floors 


THE VARIOUS MI 
ENABLING ONE 


f he thiect of 
finishing and 


caring for hardwood 


THODS IN 
BEGIN 


rO 


floor one that 1 
a little difficult to 
put in mdensed and 
concrete form, be 


cause of the many 
different methods of 
the 
ondition 


finishing and 
difterent ‘ 
which people 


that nec d 


under 
have floor 


attention of th 
kind 
Deginnineg ith 
new floor the mat 
ter is comparatively 
simple and resolves 
itself into a chores The irregular, 


of two or three dit 


ferent finishing 
methods and a variety of stains and BY ] ( 
color cheme 

Che first essential in finishing oft Photograph by Jes 
a new floor is to use what is termed 
a filler, and fill up the pores of the wood. There are several 


recipes for making fillers at home out of cornstarch, linseed oil, 
and things of that kind, but usually it is cheaper, simpler, and 
more economical to buy from a paint supply house a wood filler 
in paste form lo thin this filler for application to the floor one 
has the choice of using turpentine, benzine or gasoline. Really 


the benzine ot va oline serves best and 1s cheapest. Moreover, 


there is no practical difference between benzine and gasoline ex- 
You dissolve the filler 
assumes the consistency of an ordinary liquid 


cept the difference in the flashing point. 
in this until it 
paint, apply it to the floor, and then rub off the surplus filler as 
soon as it gets dry 

The best plan to handle this is with two at work, because 
benzine or gasoline exaporates rapidly and you must work swiftly. 
One spreads the filler and the other follows after with some cot 
ton waste, rags, or excelsior, and just as soon as the liquid begins 
to dry, but before it gets hard, rub it well into the pores of the 
wood and scrub the surplus that is not absorbed. 

There should be included in this filler whatever stain is wanted 
for the floor 
quired. One can get some of the light oak stains that are fur- 
nished by the paint houses and add enough of them to the filler 
while it is \ny stain 
may be added in the same that is, any liquid stain, or 


(Ordinarily, on an oak floor, not much stain is re- 


in liquid form to give the stain required. 
manner, ;: 
one can take the dry powdered stains and add them to the liquid 
and get whatever color is desired. 

After the filler and the stain is on the floor let it dry 
hours, then begin the finishing process. 


12 or 24 


Here we come to the point where there ts a choice of several 
finishes 
is intended for the parlor or dining-room, or for dancing, the best 
finish is to use two 


if it is a floor that has been scraped on the surface and 


or three coats of shellac as a foundation on 
the wood and then finish with floor wax. 

To do this, apply the first coat of shellac 12 to 24 hours after 
the filler has been put on. Then, let this stand for 6 to 12 hours, 





uneven appearance of this floor surface might have been obviated by the use of to 
a good wood filler, treated with a suitable stain 


USE FOR THE TREATMENT OF HARDWOOD FLOORS—SUGGESTIONS 
PROPERLY AND TO KEEP THE FLOOR IN GOOD CONDITION 


go over it with o 
grade sand paper, 
smoothing it off 
nicely, but not cut- 
ting it through. 
Then apply a sec- 
ond coat and treat 
it in the same man- 
ner. 

If you have used 
your shellac rather 
thick and _ heavy, 
two coats will give 
body enough. If, 
however, 
shellac has been 
thinned it may 
need three coats. 
Where one desires 
avoid spotting 
with the shellac it 
is easier to make a 


your 


Aw 


OR good job of it by thinning it with 
wood alcohol and applying three 
ie Tarbox Beals coat ; 


After the top coat of shellac has 
dried thoroughly, and it is a good idea to wait two or three days 
for this so that the entire body may harden up well, go over it 
with sand paper as the others were and smooth it up nicely, using 
old rags or cloths, clean it off thoroughly and you are ready to wax. 

There are a number of floor waxes on the market and you may 
use that which pleases you. The main point is to get one with 
“body.” Perhaps the best method for applying floor wax is to 
take cheesecloth and double it to get a little more thickness, then 
make it into a sort of bag. Put a handful of wax inside of this 
and with it go over the floor thoroughly. You will find that you 
can work enough wax through the meshes of the cheesecloth to 
give a coating evenly all over the floor, and this prevents getting 
too much wax on in spots and unnecessarily wasting the wax. It 
should not require a lump of wax larger than an ordinary hen’s 
egg to wax the floor of one good sized room thoroughly. If you 
think it is too light you can go over it again in a few days. 

After the floor has been gone over with the wax and allowed 
to dry (some wax will dry enough in a few minutes and other 
wax takes 10 or 12 hours), it is ready to polish. For polish- 
ing one should use a weighted brush. There are two sizes of 
regular floor brushes for this purpose—one of 15 pounds and 
one of 25 pounds. The 15 pound brush is heavy enough and it is 
easier to use. Moreover, in case there is not a brush available of 
the regulation type, one can take soft flannel rags and by patient 
and persistent rubbing bring out an excellent polish. 

The method described above is acknowledged today as being 
the most approved for finishing a hardwood floor, and to care for 
it afterward all that is necessary is to go over the spots where 
there is the most wear every week or two. near the 
doors and near the stairs need special care. Occasionally one 
can go over the whole floor. After a dance or reception renew 
the wax or is put on just before and only rub it a little. The idea 
is to keep just a thin coat of wax and renew it when it wears 
through. Never permit the shellac to wear. By keeping this up 
you can retain the beauty of your floor indefinitely. 


Places 


Perhaps 
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once or twice a year, depending considerably on how much the 
floor is used, it may accumulate dirt and become soiled so that it 
cannot be cleaned up with the ordinary rubbing over with a cloth. 
Then, take benzine or gasoline and a rag, go over the floor and 
take up the wax. The wax will dissolve in.the benzine or gaso- 
line, and you can clean the wax, dirt and all, off thoroughly just 
as you can mop up the dirt and grease from linoleum with water 
and a rag. Then, let the floor dry out thoroughly, after which 
you are ready to wax again. 

One should avoid using an ordinary broom on a wax floor, for 
it scratches. Make a bag of cotton-flannel, or some cloth that will 
draw over the broom, and use the regular rubbing brush. Or 
take a soft cloth of any kind and clean off the floor. 

There are other methods of finishing hardwood floors, and even 
though the above is considered the most approved some may pre- 
fer one of the others. After staining and putting on the filler, 
instead of shellac one can use some of the hard floor varnishes 
of which there are several advertised now. Sand and smooth the 
first coat, then follow with the second, or thin the first two 
coats with turpentine and make a three-coat job of it. After ap- 
plying the top or last coat it may be left in its natural gloss, 
rubbed down to a dull finish with fine sandpaper, or after being 
rubbed down to a*dull finish given a furniture polish with rot- 
ten-stone. 

As another alternative, one may put two or three coats of var- 
nish on the floor and smooth it off with sandpaper and finish with 
wax just as was done when finishing with wax on top of shellac. 
This gives a higher finish, but it is not considered as good by ex- 
pert floor people. Hardwood floor men will tell you that if you 
want a wax floor you should use shellac on it. If you don’t want 

to wax your floor then 
use varnish. 

There is another 
variation in the matter 


of finishing that the 
varnish men will ad- 
vise you against, but 


notwithstanding this, it 
appeals to the writer. 
That is, no matter just 


what you use after- 
ward, make your first 
coat on the floor of 
shellac. Put on _ the 


filler and stain, then a 
coat of shellac, no mat- 
ter whether you intend 
to finish with shellac 
and wax or whether 
you intend to apply 
varnish. The shellac 
serves to seal in the 
filler and makes a body 
or ground work that is 
good as a starting 
point for any kind of 
finish and any kind of 
finish will stick to it. 
The practice of the 
writer in work of this 
kind is to use a filler 
and a stain, then a coat 
of shellac. After that 
if the floor is to be 
waxed there come one 
or two more coats of 
shellac and then the 
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Even the old floor yields to this treatment. Smooth off, apply a filler 
and proceed as directed 


wax. If is to be varnished, the same order is used. 

Remember, however, that you cannot reverse the matter; while 
you can wax on top of varnish or on top of shellac you cannot 
varnish on top of wax. The varnish will not stick, will not dry 
out as it should when applied on top of wax. It is possible that if 
you have wax on a floor that has been shellacked you can take 
benzine or gasoline and clean it off thoroughly. Let it dry and 
then get varnish to stick. It is well to remember, however that 
wax is simply a surfacing and finishing coat, and it may be ap- 
plied on top of shellac or varnish, but it wears better on shellac. 





One can only have good floors by giving them regular attention. One secret ot success is to maintain a thin 
coat of wax, renewing it when it begins to wear through 
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The Making of a Walled Garden 


THE FUNCTION OF A WALL IN RELATION TO THE GARDEN—VARIOUS SUITABLE TYPES AND THEIR 
MANNER OF CONSTRUCTION—HOW PLANTS ADD TO THEIR ATTRACTIVENESS AND WHAT KINDS TO USE 
yY H oLp De \LDSON EBERLEIN 
Photograpl y Jessie Tarbox Beals, the author, and others 
6 kee valled gard longer regarded as an exotic in height than the other walls and, if practicable, a windbreak of 

America, Here and there architects and their clients have trees planted beyond it. There is no reason why the walls should 
awakened to its attractions and each year more garden walls arise. be of uniform height; diversity is rather pleasing than otherwise. 
Possession of a walled gard not the lf it be possible so to place the garden 
exclusive prerogative of great estat as to have running water the opportunity 

The smallest country place may read should not be neglected; to secure this 
have one, and the question of construction feature it is even worth while to make 
in many imstance may be considered a some sacrifices. The presence of water 
problem for “home made” solutron, With will make many pleasant things possible. 
i little thought and the aid of an intelli lt may be utilized for a foundation or, if 
vent workman the building of the garden there is sufficient slope, for a succession of 
wall 1 a comparative rmpl matter, foundations by piping the overflow from 
Care and foresight, to be sure, must be one to another lower down and so on. The 
exercised in choice of location and expo matter of proper drainage must also be 
ure and the selection of the kind of wall taken into account. 
to build Having determined the location, shape 

Though perhaps there are not the same and size of the garden, the next thing to 
reasons in America for the walled garden settle is the kind of walls to have. Other 
as in England, or parts of Continental things being equal, it is always a wise 
Europe, we have quite sufficient cause t principle economically to select building 


Since it affords 


an outdoor liv 


regard it with high tavor 


privacy, it provides at once 


ing apartment and a place tor gathering 
together the choicest garden things that 
we would have alwa nearest us lt 
shelters the tenderlings of early arrival 
aml more intensive ur f the things 
within its limits 1s possible. It has too 
strong a hold on our lku to need an 


existence 


ite tor 


apology wor it 
In chor sing the 
the contour 


the 


and 
© 


to consider are exposure 


conditions permit it is best face 


south or southwest; this exposure will 


un and in summer the 
rt 


benefit of the spring 
wreezes will add to the c 
so that 
a stretch of timber 
a hullside the 
house and outbuild 
the 


mit 
the garden 
of 
ings make 
northern boundary 
you may oppose an 
effective barrier to 
the biting blasts of 
The 


protection 


winter more 
your 
warden has on the 
north, northwest 
and northeast the 
better ; earlier 
blooms will result 
When the situation 
not 


does admit of 


such a plan, the 
northern wall 
should be carried 


up toa greater 


the walled arc n the two chief points 


garden to the southeast, 


vive the plants the full 


of sitting there 





A type of dry wall with finished side that is not fitted for crevice planting. 
appear attractive, however 


material from the most readily 
from the aesthetic point of 
view, too, it is generally true that the ma 
terial provided by Nature ready at hand 
will condtice to sincerity of feeling and 
harmony with the surroundings. Sundry 
causes, however, may make it advisable in 
certain cases to set aside this principle. 


source 
available. 





[he dry wall is a great deal more effective 


if irregularly laid lf brick be decided, upon the variety 


will naturally be the same as that used in 


the house and other buildings on the place. Rough-textured 
of the land. Where — bricks, however, will be best as they give~ support to climbing 


plants and vines and reflect the sun’s rays less fiercely. This may 
seem a trifling matter but it is not. In our climate it is of the first 
prevailing southwest importance that garden walls exposed to the summer sun for 
By laying out any considerable portion of the day be covered with growths of 
some sort; other- 
wise the plants 
within the zone 
of reflection will 
be withered and 
scorched. The 
foundation may 
be of rough rub- 
ble or of concrete 
and should go at 
least two feet be- 
low the surface of 
the ground. A 
greater depth 
preferable, for it 
is better to err on 
the of pre 
caution than to 
have mishaps. No 
structure is satis- 
factory that can- 
not defy all con- 


is 


side 


Flowers at its base 
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In the cracks and holes of a rough wall, creeping plants take hold 
and grow vigorously 


ditions of climate and weather. Build the wall thick enough to 
be substantial and look well to the coping which, whether it be 
of stone, concrete, specially moulded brick or other material, 
should be, before all else, water tight so that no moisture may get 
inside the wall and start disintegration. 

A concrete wall should concrete foundations. Where 
buttresses or pilasters occur between panels staunch foundations 
should be provided at least two feet in depth. Under the rest of 


have 


the wall the foundations need not be as deep, perhaps, because of 
the monolithic character of the material, but it will not be amiss 
to make them of unquestionable stability and proof against in- 
roads of frost or burrowing moles. Above ground the surface of 
the concrete should be finished rough-cast for the same reasons 
mentioned in the case of brick walls. If you wish to train fruit 
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If water may be piped to a basin in the wall, ferns and mosses grow luxuriantly and make a most 


interesting garden feature 


lhe concrete wall should be of rough surface and is made attractive 
by vines and shrubs 


trees or shrubs against the walls the espalierg should be made of 
bamboo or some sort of light woodwork and set far enough out 
(two or three inches) to prevent the bark from rubbing against 
the wall surface. 
against the brick, concrete or stone, insects are very apt to find a 
harboring place there. 

When we come to stone we can choose between walls built with 
mortar and those of dry construction (without mortar) and it 
must be said that frequently the latter seem preferable. The 
general appearance of the masonry in a mortar built wall is a 
matter of taste to be settled by the owner and cannot be dis- 
cussed here further than to enter a protest against the rejection 
of stones for irregularity of color often the one feature which ° 
gives life and warmth to the whole fabric. There ought to be 
enough Portland cement in the mortar 
to prevent any softening or disintegra- 
tion from the effects of the weather or 
the pull of vine tentacles. Mortar com- 
posed mostly of gravel with very little 
lime, such as is sometimes used in 
walls, is thoroughly unsatisfactory ; it 
soon falls out and the wall disintegrates. 
The same general advice about substan- 
tial foundations applies here as well as 
elsewhere, and it is easy to obtain this 
without losing character in the wall. 

To the dry stone wall belongs a 
charm denied all others. In the crev- 
ices between the stones all manner of 
rock plants will grow and many that 
ordinarily are not considered rock 
plants will grow there too. The whole 
wall surface may be instinct with life 
and completely covered with foliage 
and blooms, and even in winter it need 
not be bare. It can readily be seen how 


Moreover, if the branches press too closely 


appropriate is such a wall for a gar- 
den enclosure. 
A dry stone wall filled with rock 


plants is effective not only in gardens 
but for any terrace work. The stones 
should be set far enough apart to ad- 
_, mit of inserting plants and _ sufficient 
soil must be put in the crevices for them 
to grow in. Retaining walls of dry 
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wall is used for retaining the lower stones 


should be laid at right angles to its length 


Where the 


purposes, 


>. 

i nstru here the motsture can penetrate the inte 
tices ff the pported nk, are still more successful as a base 
I pia ! than 1 ‘ lo ny wall which need more care 
und wat thouvh even then the satisfaction gained 1s worth the 
, le Ihe f eart nnection in a retaining wall should 
itinuous f he ba » that moisture may work through 
ind the plants be not dependent on water trom outside. 
lhe stones in a drv wall should be slightly tilted where the wall 
tands independent! may be done by means of small 
wedged shaped ston In this manner rain will trickle through 
thr ‘ ct 

Fall is the most suitable time for building dry stone walls. 


Then everything has a chance to get settled in place before win- 


ter The condition of the ground and 

" ; 1} 
the delay in planting makes spring wall 
building umnsatistacto \ properly 
constructed dry wall is proot against 


injury from the weather and 


tains a bank no trost action can make 
it bulge The best foundation for such 
i wall, wheth« t be meant to support 
a terrace rimeretly t » enclo e, mace 
of concrete for a retaining wall the 


depth and breadth ot foundations must 


be determined by the requirements ot 
the particular instance, In some cases 
where a teep and Ingh hillside is to be 
Kept in place a depth of 3 or 4 Teet 
and a breadth of 5 feet being neces 
sary. Ordinarily, however, a depth ot 
2Z2to 2 feet will be en eh 

lor building the part of the wall 
above ground it mav be found better to 
employ intelligent laborers under the 
direction of a competent person rather 
than skilled mason lt ften difficult 
to yp iade the latte: with their de 

re to do a “good job,” to refrain from 
“dressing” the stone... Do not let them 
trim things up Make them put thetr 
hammers by, and, if one stone will not 
fit, get another lt the stones are 
‘trummed” the charm of the wall will 
be gone and it will look pr \lmost 





- oe ae ere ta ae ‘se sn * 


Everlasting, rock cress and bearberry are some of the plants which are 
so successful in covering this wall 


any kind of field stone or rough stone from a quarry can be used 
as long as it is properly laid in place. Few will deny the beauty 
of the old rough boulder walls between New England fields. In 
a retaining wall, which must be thick enough at the base (some- 
times 3, 4 or even 5 feet) to sustain the thrust of the bank above, 
the large stones at the ground line, resting immediately upon the 
foundation, should be laid with their length at right angles to the 
line of the wall and their inclination nearly at right angles to the 
batter of the wall. This will keep the earth from washing out. 
loward the top the breadth lessens greatly. 

Whether the wall be a dry one or of mortared joints, the ques 
tion of soil is important. In the former case a mixture of loam 

(Continued on page 338) 





Where the garden wall is of brick, it is best of rough surface. 
from the surface to prevent the accumulation of dirt and insects 








Put the lattice work a few inches 

















The ducks and geese are day migrants, flying seldom more than an hour at a time, passing from one well-known feeding stop to another 


The Migrations of the Birds 


ONE OF THE MOST FASCINATING BRANCHES OF NATURE STUDY—WHICH 
BIRDS MIGRATE AND WHY—HOW FAR THEY TRAVEL AND HOW FAST 


BY WELLS W. COOKE 
BIOLOGICAL Sl RVEY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


> 


Photographs by A. R. Dugmore, Scott & Van Altena and Julian A. 


Dimock 


HE mystery of bird migration has proved a fascinating sub- two thousand different persons, showing how widespread has be- 


ject from the earliest times. The birds were noticed to 
disappear in the fall and reappear 
in the spring, and not knowing an 
where the intervening season had 
been spent many fanciful theories 
were advanced of hibernation in 
trees or in the mud, and stories 
were current of whole flocks seen 
to disappear beneath the waves of 
the Mediterranean to winter in its 
depths. With the later years has 
come a fuller knowledge of the 
particular region in which each 
species passes the cold season and 
more definite information in re- 
gard to the routes employed in the 
spring and fall journeys. But the 
increase of knowledge has not 
lessened the interest in the gen- 
eral subject. More persons today 
are watching the birds and noting 
their times of arrival and depart- 
ure than ever before. Indeed, the 
Biological Survey has _ received 
migration notes from more than 


One of the great migration mysteries is the destination of the 
chimney swift, traced until he reaches the northern coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, to which he returns five months later 
from no one knows where 
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come the late development of nature study. 


The ever recurring question of 
why do birds migrate arises at 
once in the mind of every student 
of bird movements. No definite 
and complete answer has been or 
can be given to this question. It 
can be stated, however, that some 
advantage must accrue to the in- 
dividual or the species as a result 
of the long journeys or else they 
would long ago have been aban- 
doned or.curtailed. Birds are not 
instruments of fate; they can and 
do change their breeding areas 
and modify their migration routes 
correspondingly. Yet two classes 
of migratory movements can be 
distinguished. In the one the bird 
seems eager to migrate. Exam- 
ples of this are to be found among 
the geese and ducks, the robin, 
flicker and some of the black birds. 
All these birds press forward in 
the spring as soon as the tempera- 
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| neider the if hood J 
or thr ting | their real home t 
bye if th ret and to he ( site 
ed (on t ther hand, a still large 
yrouy | irds re iim in the ith as lon “a 
as possibl ike a late and hurried mi 
‘ a 
gratiot rrive at the breeding round 
: 
just in time for nest-building and depart 4 
for the south as soon as the young are % 
fully grown. One would judge them to con 
ider the land of their winter choice a 
their home, which they are reluctant! 
jorced to leave by the exigenct of the NT stilt 
period of procreation ind to which they 
gladly return. This latter class includ 
more than halt of our migrat birds 
the warblers, vire thrushes, flycatchers, 
oriol tanavet wallow and uch of the 
sparrows as winter south of the United Stat \lany an orchard 
oriole arriving in southern Pennsylvania the first week in May, 
leaves there by the middle of July, thus spending only two and a 
half months out of the twelve at the ne ting site, while robins 


aine locality trom March to November, being 


veal 


ble than the distance travelled by 
few birds, like the grouse, quail, 
non-migratorvy. Many a Carolina 
of its existence without ever going 


re it Was hatched. Some other 


ance that the movement is scarcely 
found near New York City 


are 


migration route of the land birds, trav 
and south 7,000 miles to Argentina 


The longest single flight made by any 
bird is that of the golden plover from 
Nova Scotia to South America 


even to Patagonia. 


all the year, but it is probable that the in- 
dividuals nesting in that region move a 
little farther south for the winter and 
their places are taken by migrants from 
farther north. Or part of a species may 
migrate and the rest remain stationary— 
the pine warblers of the Gulf States are 
non-migratory, but their numbers in win- 
ter largely increased by migrants 
from the north, In the case of the Mary- 
land yellow-throat, the breeding birds of 
Florida, are strictly resident, while 
spring and fall other yellow-throats pass 
through Florida from their winter home 
in Cuba to their summer home in New 
England. 

Most migratory birds desert the entire 
region occupied in the summer for some 
other distinct region they have adopted 
as their winter home. These two homes 
are very variable distances apart. Many 
species from Canada winter in the United 
States, others nesting in the northern 
United States winter in the Gulf States, 
while more than a hundred species leave 
this country for the winter and spend 
that season in Central or even in South 
America. Nor are they content with 
journeying to northern South America, 
but many cross the equator and pass on 
to the pampas of Argentina and a few 


are 


Among these long distance migrants are 


some of our commonest birds; the scarlet tanager migrates from 
Canada to Peru; the bobolinks that nest in New England proba- 
bly winter in Brazil in company with the purple martins, cliff 
swallows, barn swallows, nighthawks and some of the thrushes 


who are their companions both summer and winter. 


The black- 


poll warblers that nest in Alaska, winter in northern South 


America at least 5.000 miles from the summer home. 


The land- 


bird with the longest migration route is probably the nighthawk, 
which occurs north to Yukon and south to Argentina, the two 


countries being 7,000 miles apart. 


But even these distances are 


surpassed by some of the waterbirds and notably by some of the 
shorebirds which, as a family, have the longest migration routes 





eling each year north to Yukon 


of all birds. Nineteen species of 
birds breed north of the 
Arctic Circle, every one of which 
visits South America in winter and 
six of which penetrate to Patago- 
nia, a migration route more than 
8,000 miles in length. The cham- 
pion migrant of the world is the 
Arctic tern; it nests on the most 
northern shores of the Arctic 
Ocean as far north as it can find 
anything stable on which to con- 
struct its nest and it winters along 
the ice pack in the Antarctic as far 
south as it can find open water and 
food. The two extremes of its mi- 
gration route are fully 11,000 miles 
apart or a 
each year. 

More wonderful, however, than 
the total distance the bird migrates 
in the year, is the enormous dis- 
tance traveled at a single flight. 


shore 


o79 


22,000 mile round trip 
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When birds are migrating 
over land they fly a short 
distance—an hour or so at 
a time—and then stop and 
rest and feed for a day or 
several days before they 
undertake the next stage of 
their journey. But when 
they come to a stretch of 
water, as for instance when 
birds in fall migration 
reach the northern coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, they 
make the entire trip across 

the Gulf from Louisiana to * 
Yucatan at a single flight in 
a single night between 
darkness and daylight. 
Moreover, they do not seem 
to attempt to shorten the 
flight as could easily be 
done by passing to the west 
through Texas or to the 


= — 


* 


A flock of white ibis. 


east by way of Florida, but thousands of them cross the Gulf at 
its widest point. Strangest of all, they do not seem to be ex- 
hausted by these long flights, but often fly a hundred miles over 
the land on the other side before they alight. Indeed, it is cer- 
tain that their energies are not severely taxed by these flights or 
they would not undertake them, since, as just remarked, there 
is no necessity of their making these long flights if they were not 
preferred, 
birds and even by the humming bird, the smallest of all, which 
spring and fall makes the flight of more than 500 miles between 
the coast of northwestern Florida and the Mexican coast. 

These distances seem great, but they are small compared with 
the distances flown by some of the water birds to whom a thou- 
sand-mile trip is an easy journey. The longest single flight of 
any bird in the world is made by the golden 
plover from Nova Scotia directly south 
across the Atlantic Ocean to the coast of 
northeastern South America. In fair 
weather this whole stretch of about 2,500 
miles is made without a stop and probably 
requires nearly if not the whole of twice 
twenty-four hours for the trip. Here is an 
aerial machine that is far more economical 
of fuel than the best aeroplane yet invented. 
The to and fro motion of the bird’s wing 
would seem to be an uneconomical way of 
applying power, since all the force required 
to bring the wing forward for the com- 
mencement of the stroke is not only wasted, 
but is more than wasted, for it largely in 
creases the air friction and retards the 
speed, while the screw propeller of the 
aeroplane has no lost motion. Yet less than 
two ounces of fuel in the shape of body 
fat suffices to.force the bird at a high rate 
of speed over that 2,500 mile course. A 
thousand pound aeroplane to be as economi 
cal would have to fly 20 miles on the force 
from a single pint of gasolene. 

Some birds migrate by day and others by 
night. Day migrants include the ducks and 
geese, the hawks and such birds as the 
gulls, swallows and nighthawks that are en- 
dowed with exceptional aerial powers. The 


These long flights are made by many of the smaller 





A great many birds, among them the tiny 
hummingbird, fly 500 miles across the 
Gulf of Mexico without difficulty 


* ® >} 


Greek and Roman writers give many fabulous stories regarding this bird, arising from 
the fact that the sacred ibis arrives in Egypt coincidentally with the inundation of the Nile 


larger part of the small birds migrate at night for the sake of 
greater safety from the attacks of birds of prey. The night's 
flight is begun soon after dark and usually lasts only a few hours. 
Night migrants stop to feed* during the day time; ducks and 
geese seldom fly more than an hour at a time, merely passing 
from one well known feeding spot to another, while the gulls, 
swallows and nighthawks catch their food while on the wing 
during migration. 

How do migrating birds find their way? They do not journey 
haphazard, for the familiar inhabitants of our dooryard martin 
boxes will return next year to these same boxes, though mean- 
while they have visited Brazil. If the entire distance was made 
over land, it might be supposed that sight and memory were the 
only factors used in the problem. But for those birds that cross 

the Gulf of Mexico, and still more so for 

the golden plover and its Atlantic Ocean 

crossing brethren, something more than 
The best explanation 
seems to be that birds have a 
rection,” such as we know ourselves to 
possess, only in the case of the bird it 1s 
vastly more acute than with us. 
times, however, the birds are caught by 
storms of such severity that their sense of 
direction fails them and then they become 
the prey of the lighthouses scattered along 
the coast. Tempest tossed and bewildered, 
they seem to be fascinated by the lantern 
rays piercing the darkness and hurl them- 
selves to death against the glass. <A red 
light or one that flashes is avoided, but a 
steady white light like that of Sombrero 
Key Light in southern Florida proves irre- 
sistible. As long as the light shone in the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor 
many hundred birds were killed by it each 
year. Nor are the lighthouses the only 
peril to the migrant. Many a flock while 
crossing the Gulf or the Ocean is overtaken 
by storms and buffeted until with strength 
exhausted it sinks into a watery grave. 
Even the comparatively short trip across 
the Great Lakes has proved disastrous 
(Continued on page 331) 
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The Case for Hot Water Heating 


THE REAL FACTS URGED IN’ FAVOR OF 


HOT WATER SYSTEM—COMPARISON WITH 


OTHER METHODS ALONG THE LINES OF SERVICE, COST, ECONOMY AND OTHER ADVANTAGES 


J 
JAMES A HARDING 
‘al nstant quer f the home-builder. To assist in solving his difficulty, HOUSE & 
} ni nginee? se) sdvantages of their own favorite types of apparatus. For the first time the whole case 
i pre / e public as a jur This article will be followed others presenting the characteristics and advan 
I ity ) 

\ {Y demonstration of the advantages of hot-water heating to the air by heating (radiating) surfaces at such a low tempera- 
i necessitates frequent comparisons of the three best known ture as to act moderately and constantly upon the air in contact 
types of heating apparatus, viz.: hot-water, steam and hot-air, with them. The unpleasant and unhealthful odors from minute 
nd a is to ventilation seems appropriate, as in the modern _ particles of organic matter, always present in the air indoors, and 

heme of physical life ventilation has become the hand-maiden made apparent by contact with the high temperature hot-air fur- 
of heating and is almost as important as the question of heat itself. nace and steam radiator, are thus avoided. A radiator should 

pecia ion for never be hotter than 
the ventilation of all the 170° F., even in zero 


ad 


ction with 


been 


Hota I nace heating 
pt hibitive Na lara Mia 
j ! ! I because 
of its exc ve cost. Such 
prov n re in th 
nature f a boosting ap 
phance to insure the su 
cesstul operation of the 
hot-air lurnace (which 
tl fails to deliver 
heat tounventilated 
room than it is a me 
o it) r boon to thre 
dwellers in the house 

lt is now the almost 
universal custom of well 
informed people to leave 
one or more windows in 
their bed chamber open 
during the night, which 
excellent practice entirely 
obviates the need of arti 
ficial ventilation through 
pipes or flues, as regards 
at least one-half the in 
terior space of the house 


In a hous of ten roo” 


occupied by a family ol 


which is < 


the 


msiderable 
built 


in 
bn st feet of 
fresh, artificially warmed air per hour need be provided for 


house, not more than five thousand cub 


lhe necessity for burning an excessive amount of coal to warm 
more tresh air than health and comf: 
hot 


rt demand, because the sup 


ply ot heat trom a air furnace can be carried to the rooms 


i¢ medium of this-excessive au 


supply, becomes at once 
the Waterloo of that type of heating apparatu 

[he custom of connecting a return air pipe from a large reg 
ister in the hall to the hot-air furnace, in the interest of economy 
of fuel, is pernicious from a hygienic standpoint 


physical comfort of 


Che health and 
people in the house during their waking 
hours depend upon a reasonably constant temperature, imparted 





six adults, for exampk 

with a proper allowanc« Radiator enamel is now obtainable to match any color of woodwork or wall- 
for the incidental leakage covering. The radiator here is less obtrusive as it fits in with the paper's coloring 
or megress of fresh air, and striped pattern 


weather. 

The intermittent “go- 
ing down” of the pres- 
sure in a steam heating 
apparatus, the conse- 
quent condensation of 
steam in the radiator and 
pipes and filling of these 
spaces with air, resuits 
in a rapid fall of tem- 
perature in the rooms. 
Upon the recurrence of 
pressure, a _ discharge 
into the rooms of a vol- 
ume of foul, odoriferous 
air from the air valves 
takes place, sometimes 
with an accompaniment 
of noise, as the steam, 
water of condensation 
and air agitate the radi- 
ator. To add to these, 
the rooms are often over- 
heated. 

The modern hot-- 
water heating apparatus 
maintains a steady, 
noiseless and positive 
circulation throughout, 
with moderate tempera- 
tures of the radiating 
surfaces. 

In the earlier history 
of hot-water heating (as 
far back as 1840) the 
water was heated under 
pressure to high temperatures, and that method is followed to 
some extent at the present time in the interest of reducing the 
size and first cost of the apparatus; but it has been conclusively 
proven by physicians and others, that the “open tank’ hot-water 
system chiefly in vogue today, with its lower temperature of radi- 
ators, is infinitely superior from the standpoint of health. 

lhe flexibility of a heating apparatus in successfully meeting 
changes in weather conditions is an important consideration in 
the interest of comfort. 

While steam and hot-water systems are equally positive in the 
delivery of heat to the points of use, the former requires a cer- 
tain constant condition of the fire in order to generate steam 
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from atmospheric pressure to two pounds gauge pressure. 

The temperatures of the radiators in ordinary systems of steam 
heating will range from 212° to 220°, whereas the atmospheric 
conditions prevailing out of doors may vary from 50° F. to 10 
below zero. 

With hot-water heating the temperature of the radiators may 
be maintained at any degree from say 80 
200 


to considerably above 
if necessary. 

Again, after the fire has been banked or otherwise regulated 
for the night, there is a constant supply of heat from the fire to 
the radiators, so that in the morning the temperature of the water 
will be within 10 
the desired 70 


to 20° or so of that required for maintaining 
in the house. 

In the steam heater after the fire is banked at night, the steam 
pressure goes down and the house cools off to a low temperature. 
In reply to them, it is urged that it is possible to get up the 
temperature quickly with steam heat. While this is true, it is of 
negative advantage in comparison with the greater one of having 
a constant temperature which obviates the need of forcing the 
apparatus, and the consequent waste of fuel which continues 
while the heater is operated under forced or excessive draught. 

In vapor or vacuum systems of heating the variable tempera- 
tures of the radiators possible, constitute a valuable claim to 
superiority in the interest of comfort and economy. If such 
systems were designed to employ as large radiating surfaces as in 
modern hot-water heating and not to depend upon steam at high 
temperatures during excessively cold weather, then such sys- 
tems would approach the excellence of hot-water heating :—pro- 
vided, of course, that the vacuum necessary to produce vapor of 
a wide range of temperatures were not dependent upon the inter- 
mittent action of an automatic device, nor the positive action of 
an expensive mechanical or electrical device. 

As to the hot-air furnace system of heating it is urged, and 
with apparent reason, that the hot-air furnace supplies fresh air 
to the house through its cold-air box and hot-air pipes, while di- 
rect radiator systems of heating do not supply fresh out-door 
air. 

When, as stated above, a limited volume of air only is required 
for a family of ordinary size in order to maintain a given stan- 
dard of purity throughout the house, it will be seen that this can 
be obtained by means of one or two indirect hot-water radiators 
furnishing fresh out-door air to the halls or principal living rooms 
of the house, thus providing heat and ventilation at once. 

The hot-water 
radiator obtains its 
heat from the source 
of supply, the heat- 
er, unhampered by 
effect of wind; 
whereas, as is well 
known, with furnace 
heating, rooms ex- 
posed to pressure of 
prevailing cold 
winds do not obtain 
warm air through 
the furnace pipes. 

Again, with the 
hot-air furnace the 
air passes over its 





iron (usually cast 

iron) surfaces and 

takes up in this pas- 

; sage, coal gas and 

Almost every corner of the room may be articles of dust, 
especially provided for from the hundred such as moulding 
designs of the modern radiator sand and accumu- 


lated deposits from 
the street ; which 1m- 
purities more than 
counterbalance the 
advantage to be de- 
rived from the air, 
originally fresh 
then entering the 
furnace, but which 
reaches the rooms 
considerably im- 
paired. 

In the matter of 
leakage of coal gas 
from the interior of ge 
a hot-air furnace id 
into the fresh air 
passages immediate- 
ly surrounding it 

















and communicating 

with the rooms The window-seat is only one of the means 
through pipes, the whereby a radiator may be placed almost 
reasons for it are entirely out of sight 


easily comprehended 

when the physics of furnace construction are understood. A 
cheaply-constructed furnace is extremely pernicious in its in- 
sidious promotion of ill-health and it would seem that if civic 
authority were as wide awake in the enforcement of ordinances 
for the exclusion of coal gas from our homes as they are in the 
matter of sewer gas, then the cheap hot-air furnace would be 
driven out of existence. 

With the hot-air furnace the temperatures of its several parts 
when in operation will frequently vary through a range from 
1000° F. to 200° F. This inherent condition renders it necessary 
not only to build the furnace in sections, but to assemble its sev- 
eral parts with unsealed elastic joints, so tltat inequalities of ex- 
pansion and contraction will not cause a fracture. In the com- 
bustion of coal the force of air entering the draught-doors and 
the expansion of gases in the furnace create an internal pres- 
sure with every charge of fuel which will overcome the resistance 
of the joints in the best made furnace. 

It will be of interest to note the reasons why hot-water heating 
is more economical than the other types, and in considering these 
reasons it should be borne in mind that comparisons are here 
made between systems which embody all features necessary to 
express the highest standard of each type. 

It is convenient to base comparisons upon concrete examples, 
and a country house of ten rooms will afford an average basis of 
calculation. 

A hot-water heating apparatus for such a house should cost 
approximately $475. 

The interest on this amount per year at six per cent. is $28.50. 
Such an apparatus will require about nine tons of coal for the 
season which at six dollars per ton makes a total of $54.00 per 
year for fuel, and a total annual expense of $82.50. 

A steam-heating apparatus for the same house will cost about 
$375, and the interest on this amount will be $22.50. This ap- 
paratus will require about twelve tons of coai at a cost of $72.00. 

In steam-heating the fluctuations of pressure occasion alter- 
nate rapid expansion and contraction of the pipes and other parts 
at frequent intervals, which promote leaks. 
should be repacked at least once a year. Automatic air valves 
are prolific sources of trouble and expense. Damper regulators 
need repairing and the alternate filling of the system with steam 
and air promote the rapid oxidation or rusting of the interior of 
pipes and radiators, and their gradual disintegration. 

(Continued on page 335) 


Radiator valves 

















Starting with a viewpoint commanding the foothills and Adirondacks beyond, the garden worked itself out as a long central path, flanked by poplar 


trees, hardy borders and strips of lawn 


A Garden in the Foothills of the Adirondacks 


y Mary LLEWELLYN GIBSON 


\uthor 
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and emhty feet, with a lawn on eithe: 


ide about ten feet wide and a hedge 
as an outside line The hedge que 
tion Ww most puzzling, as in perspe 
tive a ordinary icdge plant at sucl 
i distance at least the ize | | 
atiord 1 iv, looked about th 
Ot a gerani Le i \m« I 
ot « rse [ had to have an li 
ite efiect so | le ided } ‘ 
Carolina popla Ch row ~ 
rapidly, and then the summer wind 
when it gently blows their willing 
leaves ha always been to m« uch a 
delightful sound, I put them in, the 
following spring, fifty on a side, A bird table is the center of interest near the sheltered 


about three feet apart 


seat at the viewpoint 
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I knew unusual difficulties con- 
fronted me, as this potato patch 
that I had chosen was composed of 
clay soil and I could have no water 
supply. I prepared my _ borders, 
which were seventy feet long on 
each side, by digging down three 
feet and filling in with compost. 
As simplicity, I felt, must guide me 
in all I did, I decided it would be 
effective to edge the borders with 
field stones, which I[ proceeded to 
collect, selecting the most irregular 
shapes. They not only made an 
edging but kept the spring 
from washing away the hill. 

I could see as my garden grew 
that I must break that long plain 
look to the path. I built three dif- 
ferent arches of rustic cedar over 
the path, and at the end where I 
put the seat I built a bird table and 
planted trumpet vine around it. On 
this | keep a pan of water, which 
seems to attract the birds particu- 
larly well in our country. The beds 
around the bird table are filled in 
with clove pinks and white phlox. 
In spite of the rustic arches the path 
still lacked something to me. It 
was too symmetrical for an ia- 
formal garden—it had no atmos- 
phere. It was not until I saw one 
day in front of a hardware store, 
an English crate for dishes, a big 
affair of slender branches with the 
bark on, that I saw 
backgrounds galore. 


rains 


fences and 

I immediate- 

ly bargained for that one at fifty 
(Continued on page 333) 
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It is interesting to note the ingenuity with which the architect has kept this comparatively small and high house in good proportion by the deep 
overhang of the eaves on the gables as well as in front and rear 
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_~——————— It is comparatively rare to find such pronounced symmetry in the disposition of 
the openings in a house of this small size 
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By opening up the front end of the hall, the working area The back stairway, leading directly out of the kitchen, joins 


of the living-room has been largely increased the main stairway on an upper landing 
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THE HOME OF 
MR. C. H.. BUSH, 
CRANFORD, N. J. 
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the porch when French doors are opened 


The large living-room is practically part of 





The dining-room is made cheery by the sun room, which opens out 
from one end of it 
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Mr. Bush's home is a modification of the Colonial style with white clapboards and solid green shutters. 
carry out still further the contrasting effect of green and white 
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The entrance doorway flanked with green 


lattice is suggestive of old Salem doorways 








The evergreens in the window-boxes 


Hollingsworth && Bragdon, 
architects 
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The owner's bedroom is unusually large and 
extends across the whole depth of the house ~ 





The breakfast porch is screened in lattice and will be vine covered, 
making a delightful room in summer days 
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The original of ““Graycroft”” was an The living-room was made to extend across the whole width Over the cement blocks wood lath 
ugly square barn of concrete blocks of the barn and is lighted by seven windows and stucco were applied 


The living-room opens upon a living An especially attractive feature of the 
porch, which is screened in. This was its gray stucco walls blends beautifully into the living-room is the wide fireplace with 
an addition to the original structure surroundings its inglenook and raised brick hearth 


‘““Graycroft”’ is simply another exemplification of the great possibilities of remodeling. Formerly a hideous cement-block barn, it is now a most 
attractive home, and made so at a cost of but $6,000 


THE HOME OF MR. S. J. LATHROP, WYOMING, N. J. Howell & Thomas, architects 








The Editor wi mswer queries 


desire a f lease en lose 


\ Candle 


A NEW indl lamp tl it seems to have 
I 


Lamp 


wen evolved from a ynbination of 
a lantern and the old-fa ioned candlestick 
with a windshield, is a novelty that is cd 
cidedly practical and will no doubt prove 
useful tl frame } f dull burnished 
copper with a cylindrical glass shield ex 
tending f to botto Perforations 
im the nd also in the top give fret 
circulation ir, while the candle is so 
thoroughly protected by the shield, that it 
burns with a stea tla 
\ ubstantial handle not only adds to 
the appearance of the lamp, but makes it 
particular! isy to about. It 
quite suitable for indo uutdoor use, 
and ft untry houses with neither gas 
nor elects \ . a ( pecially serviceable, 
as it not only ive i low, steady light for 
the hall or veranda, but is readily moved 
about { m | lace to pla e, and besides see 
ing that candles are always available it is 
no trouble to keep in ordet 


Finishing Floors at Slight Cost. 
1% country houses 


fall, preparatory 
ing in the winter 


when cleaning in the 
to comfortable liv 
if one would take the 


trouble to fimsh the floor for rugs 
(which can readily be made from the 
carpets) the appearance of the hom 


would be greatly improved as well as the 
labor of keeping clean lessened 

First fill the cracks, if large, with pieces 
of wood, or if they are not wide enough 
tor that, fill with pieces of newspaper torn 
to bits and mixed with a paste made of 
flour and water Then apply a flat, 
ground, color and when dry, put on a 
coat of walnut varnish. If there 
walking t 


WW il] pas 


is much 
in certain places, i 
after letting the varnish dry, t 


be done 


put on a coat of shellac, or elastic finish 
[his gives a splendid looking floor, on 
vell and sts little \ finish 


kind for two feet and a half around 
the baseboard of a room works wonders 
in the cleanliness and appearance Be 
sure to let the ground color dry for 
least twelve hours before applying th 
walnut varni It then gives the color of a 
hardwood floor, neither t lark nor t 
heht, and can stand n ly as much wea 


hbertatni 


to individual problems 






Against Ice in Gutters 


S' IMETIMES much damage is done by 
\ leaks in the roof, when the gutters 
freeze in winter. I visited a house where 
such an emergency was provided for by 
a hot water pipe leading to the gutters. 
Whenever a sudden freeze followed a day 
or two of warm weather which melted the 
snow on the roof, the hot water was 
tured into the gutters and _ speedily 
cleared them of ice. I believe this device 
was invented by the owner of the house, 
but it is not patented and anybody is free 
to adopt it. 


Protection 


Laying Matting 


I () lay straw matting is a difficult thing 


to do, as the cheaper grades are like- 
ly to get wrinkled and to wear in ridges. 
When you put the matting down, get it 
as smooth as possible; then with a pail of 
hot water, to which a cupful of common 
salt has been added, mop and wash the 


] ‘ 





A combination candle lamp and lantern in 
brass offers a various service both indoors 
and out 


»f interior decoration and furnishing 


a self addressed stamped envelope 





) 


When an immediate reply ts 





matting as if it were dirty. Use the salt 
water freely, renewing often enough to 
keep it hot. Wash with the grain of the 
matting, and leave it quite damp. The 
salt toughens the straw and prevents it 
from breaking. 


Medicine Cabinet 
HE sanitary value of a metal medicine 
cabinet is beyond question. No ab- 
sorbent material comes into contact with 
spilled medicine—the metal may easily be 
cleaned with soap and water, and dried im- 
mediately. And metal does not 
warp, shrink, crack nor sag, as wood is 
apt to do. 

These cabinets are most satisfactory 
when set into a recess in the wall, but may 
attached to the wall-face with 
screws. In purchasing it is well to pro- 
cure the model with moveable shelves, to 
accommodate bottles of different sizes. 
And the good housekeeper will find that 
glass shelves are obviously most desirable. 
The cabinets are all made with bevelled 
mirror on the door. Some of them have 
the inside corners rounded, with no place 
for dirt to accumulate. The cabinet is at- 
tached to the recess without injury to 
marble or tile-work, and without showing 
the holding screws. 


The Desirable 


swell, 


also be 


Small Water Pitchers for the Guest 
Room 
IT TLE pitchers which are of use in 
the guest room come in various 
pretty designs in pink, green, blue and 
yellow. I have one for each guest room, 
pink for the pink room, blue for the blue 
room, and soon. They stand on a table in 
the upper hall, and when we retire for the 
night a large pitcher of ice-water is car- 
ried upstairs, each small pitcher filled, and 
put in its respective room. Each pitcher 
holds just two glasses of water which, 
unless one spends a very wakeful night, 
is quite sufficient for one’s needs. 

These pitchers are made of a very good 
quality of china, smooth and thin and for 
a wonder they can be purchased at the 
ten-cent store. The shapes are most con- 
venient—the opening is large enough to 
admit the whole hand in washing, so that 
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These three little water pitchers come in different colors and designs and make a good addition 
to the guest-room equipment 


they can be kept clean very easily, which 
is not always the case with small pitchers. 
It is most difficult in washing a pitcher 
with a small opening to reach the cracks 
and crevices, many or few according to 
the simplicity or ornateness of the de- 


sign. The best of drinking water con- 
tains a little sediment which settles in 


these crevices and stays there unless they 
can be easily reached with the dish-cloth. 

\ set of these little pitchers, one for 
each sleeping room, will be found to be 
a dainty and most useful accessory to 
your household appointments. 





[wo Well Planned Rooms 
A MOST alluring color scheme inter- 
ested me in a New England coun- 
try house recently. The spacious, low- 
ceilinged living-room, with a cozy, ingle- 


nook at one end, had casement windows 
and doors opening on two stone porches 
and a terrace that overlooked the sea. 

he trim of the room was in white enamel 
paint, with mahogany doors. The walls 
were of silvery gray grasscloth, and the 


rugs were a soft olive green. The fur- 
niture was chiefly of silvery gray wicker ; 
stained, not painted, and of very simple 
design. In addition there was an oc- 
casional piece of old mahogany. 

But the principal attraction was a won- 
derful English cretonne of which _ val- 
anced window-curtains, lamp-shades, and 
several sofa-cushions were made. This 
cretonne had all the richness of the finest 
stained glass, and reminded me of La 
Farge’s famous Peacock Window. It had 
a gray background over which shaded 
peacocks spread their decorative 
tails, while bunches of deep purple grapes 
and rose-pink peonies gave the requisite 
dash of color. The portiéres, leading into 
the hall-and dining-room, were of Arras 
cloth in an exquisite shade of purple, and 
the cushions for the wicker chairs and 
divans were also of Arras cloth, some in 
purple and some in green. Fascinating 
shades for the electric light were made of 
small pink wall-paper flowers appliquéd 


green 


on a semi-transparent material. The 
casement doors had curtains of silvery 
green unfadable gauze—shirred top and 
bottom, 

The dining-room, opening out of the 
living-room, carried out the same color 
scheme, only, instead of the grasscloth, 
the walls were wainscoted in square white 
panels for about five feet. Above the 
woodwork was a charming foliage paper, 
shaded gray poplar trees on a_ white 
ground. The same colorful cretonne was 
used here with green rugs and mahogany 
furniture. 


Hot Water from the Furnace 
URNACE water-backs for supplying 
the hot water necessary for the en- 
tire house—bathroom, butler’s pantry, 
kitchen, laundry, etc.—are now to be had 
at a very low cost, and are widely coming 
into use. The vast advantage of installing 
them in the furnace of the house, and so 
only having one coal fire both to heat the 
house and supply hot water, are readily 
apparent to all careful householders. It 
should be remembered in this connection 
that such a water-back will absorb a cer- 





The use of willow is by no means limited to the summer season. It is now woven into very use- 





tain amount of the furnace fire heat. 
When planning for a new heater, allow 
two feet more heating surface in its ca- 
pacity for each gallon of water the kitchen 
boiler contains; for example for a forty- 
gallon boiler allow eighty additional feet 
of heating surface if your furnace is a 
“direct” steam system, and three feet ad- 
ditional heating surface if the heater is a 
“direct” hot water system. Also see that 
a sufficiently large hot-air furnace is in- 
stalled when this appliance is to be used. 


Willow Lamps 


A DECIDED novelty in the way of 
lighting arrangements is the elec- 
tric light stand in the shape of a lamp 
made of willow, the standard, shade, and 
all parts being woven in one piece. The 
incandescent bulb is screwed to the regula- 
tion socket just as in an ordinary lamp 
made of brass or copper with glass shade, 
and with the cord and plug the lamp may 
be attached to any electric light fixture. 
It is suitable for both indoor or outdoor 
use. Corresponding in design as it does 
with the present style of willow furniture, 
it makes a most attractive piazza light and 
is of so little weight that it is easily moved 
about. For use in a library, hall or den 
it is equally effective when left the natural 
color or stained to tone in with the fur- 


_ nishings of the room. 


The shades are made in a number of 
different shapes, some conical, others with 
perfectly flat tops, and a number have 
simple designs in openwork effect, either 
in the sides or serving as a decorative bor- 
der. For indoor use this is particularly 
ornamental, as the shade may be lined 
with silk of a contrasting tone that gives 
a satisfactory touch of color through the 
open places. With the exception of the 
electric light bulbs there is nothing about 
these lamps that can be broken and, ow- 
ing to the fact that the shades are practi- 
cally opaque they are useful as reading 
lamps, besides being just the thing for 
rooms or porches where a certain amount 
of light is desired with no glare from a 
shade of brilliant colors. 





ful lamps for the informal room 
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thankful indeed to turn to the plants 


rescued from the 


irdet more pru 
dently grown al THT winter gal 
dening—that make eery me spot in 
the living-reom 
Without, the sky is dull, the wind chill 
and cutting: it is the season of sere and 
yellow leave and i le late utdoors 
Within, every petal, even « fresh green 
leaf, for weeks to come treasured, 
and rightl) for whateve dds to beauty 
adds to lite 
However, the troublk not ov in 
fact, it has just begun vhen we get ou! 
plants into the hous Only yesterday | 
called at a house where the mustre ex 
hibited with me pride a fhne lace tern 
(Asparagus plumosus nanus) which she 
had been doctoring up during the summet 
for a friend She added sadly, however, 
that she could not keep it in its present 


The nitrate solution should just cover the 
roots of the plant to be forced 





her's 


imswer subscri 
hen a direct pe 


quer les 


rsonal reply 


flourishing condition because she has gas 
illumination in the house. There are many 
less experienced women who do not realize 
the baneful effect of even a trace of gas in 
the air, and who fuss over their plants all 
and watch the leaves and flower 
buds die as they unfold, without knowing 
what causes the trouble, and wondering 
why they do not have better luck with 
flowers. 


wintel 


How I Save My Geraniums From 
Year to Year 
}' )R a number of years I have not been 


obliged to buy any geraniums for my 
garden, having saved my stock from year 
to year. While I succeeded in carrying 
the plants, | cannot say that they 
were particularly good to look at in the 
early spring, because of their long drawn 
out appearance. Judging from 
what | saw in other gardens, | was con- 
tent with this condition, A fortunate meet- 
ing with a person more skilled in the gar- 
dening art than myself quite upset my 
notions. It was a happy upheaval, how- 
for I learned much about geraniums, 
and now instead of plants for which I feel 
obliged to make apologies, I can show a 
stock that will compare favorably with 
that grown for the trade. In the fall I 
now take out of the garden all the gera- 
niums that I care to carry over through 
the winter. Some of these [I pot and 
others [ pack away in boxes, first cutting 
them down to stumps. Almost 90 
per cent, of these small cuttings will grow 
to be plants. These boxes with the stumps 
are put in the cellar and just kept alive by 
an occasional watering during the winter. 
lf a weak growth shows up it ts pinched 


over 


scraggy 


CVGE 


mere 


\bout March I take out these stumps 
and pot them and place them at the cellar 
windows. Geraniums thrive best in a cool 
plac \ warm room produces a lanky 
growth that makes poor plants. 

| get good plants by bringing them 
slowly in a temperature. If 
there is need of forcing it can be done with 
nitrate of soda, never with heat. This 


: } 
COO! 


along 


must be done caretully, as a disregard of 
instruction will defeat expected results. 
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is desired please enclose a self-addressed stam] ed CHUTE pe 








individual problems connected with the 


I take a number of bowls, or larger re- 
ceptacles, and fill with enough water to 
cover the roots of the geranium’s stumps. 
Before this is done, however, | dissolve 
in the water about five or ten grains of 
nitrate of soda, according to the relative 
size of the vessel. The geraniums are then 
put in the light. In a short time root ac- 
tion begins and the plants make such rapid 
growth that in a month they can be potted 
off as stocky plants or even planted out- 
doors. In administering this treatment, 
remember to change the water when it gets 
foul, and also to wash out the roots of 
the plants, as they are apt to collect a 
greenish scum. 

In potting the geraniums from the water, 
do it carefully as the roots will be found 
very tender and rough treatment will do 
them great harm. I sometimes puddle the 
loam and pour it in on the roots. This is 
a good method and results in the minimum 
injury to the delicate root fibre of plants. 





After standing in the light awhile the effects 
soon show in a vigorous and stocky growth 
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In connection with my cellar treatment 
I have a coldframe out of doors, and just 
as soon in the spring as possible, even be- 
fore the frost is gone, I put out my plants. 
On cold nights | cover them with mats. 
This treatment in the coldframe hardens 
them and makes them in prime condition 
for planting. 

[I wish I could impress on people the 
fact that there is no mystery or difficulty 
in keeping plants over during the winter 
in the cellar and then getting from these 
same plants in the spring a new stock suffi- 
cient to plant your garden many times 
over. The idea is to keep them quiet in 
the winter and then force them early in 
the spring. Cuttings taken from any of 
them at this time will grow and will, with 
the aid of a coldframe, make sturdy plants 
by planting-out time. 


Care of Plants in the House 
order to be successful with plants in 


I N 

the house, one must give them the 
right conditions: a proper environment, 
proper temperature, proper ventilation and 
proper degree of moisture. 

In regard to the first condition there is 
not room here to go into much detail. In 
most dwelling houses there may be found 
one or two sunny windows that may be 
fitted up with shelves and used for the 
winter garden. The first shelf, on a level 
with or a few inches below the window 
sill, may be made a foot or even two wide 
and longer than the width of the window, 
as some plants will thrive without direct 
sunlight, and may be kept in the partially 
shaded background. Other shelves, eight 
to twelve inches wide, may be fitted in 
above, at sufficient height to allow the 
plants on lower shelves plenty of room. 
If a thin strip of wood, say ™% x 3 inches, 
is nailed along each edge of the shelves, 
and they are covered with an inch or so 
of sniall pebbles, the pots will drain bet- 
ter, look neater, and make less muss than 
if simply set on the flat boards. 

There are many instances in which a 
special place may be easily. made for win- 
ter plants. Bay windows may frequently 
be partitioned off from the rest of the 
room, by glass partitions or even by cur- 
tains of closely woven cloth, and the tem- 
perature and moisture in the air within 
the enclosure managed independently of 
the rest of the room. This is fully as im- 
portant in keeping the proper degree of 
moisture in the air as it is in giving an 
even temperature, for no matter how 
thoroughly the latter may be regulated, if 
the air is dry, as it is almost certain to be 
in any living-room, the plants will suffer. 

The temperature for most house plants 
should be kept at from forty-five to fifty- 
five degrees at night—not under fifty de- 
grees when it can be prevented. The day 
temperature may run ten to fifteen de- 
grees higher. The temperature should be 
kept as even as possible, as much harm 
being done by sudden changes as by too 
low a temperature. Do not go by guess- 
work ; a good thermometer should be kept 





near the plants, but shaded from direct 
sunlight. 

Ventilation as necessary as heat. 
Plants to be healthy must have fresh air. 
As a general rule, plants in the house 
should be given all the fresh air possible 
while maintaining the required degree of 
temperature. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that on a cold windy December day 
you should open a window near your 
plants because the thermometer climbed to 
sixty or sixty-five. To do so would work 
havoc with your plants. Direct drafts 
must at all times be avoided when the out- 
side atmosphere is cold. A window in 
another part of the room, or behind a 
screen, may be used. Or in very cold 
weather, it will be better to bring it in in 


is 


-and boxes saturated at all times so thor- 
oughly that the soil is heavy, like mud. 
Well drained pots in summer, when water 
is evaporated very rapidly and when they 
are making rapid growth, will stand a 
great deal of watering. But in winter, 
when for the most part they are under- 
going their resting period—usually from 
October to February, and when the soil 
will retain moisture for days—no such 
quantities should be given. The safest rule 
is to water thoroughly until the soil is wet 
through (as can be determined by invert- 
ing a pot some ten minutes after watering, 
and knocking out the ball of earth) and 
then withhold it altogether until the soil 
itself, by slightly drying out and whiten- 
ing on the surface, indicates that more 


The pleasure of house plants to cheer the winter days need not be missed simply because 


local conditions appear adverse. 
greenhouse 


some more roundabout way—through a 
hall or an adjoining room. Too frequent- 
ly in cold weather our living-rooms are 
closed up tight as drums, and the air be- 
comes unfit for humans as well as for 
plants to breathe. This is a false policy, 
for it is easier to keep warm in a fresh than 
in a de-oxygenized atmosphere. Plants 
are more neglected usually in regard to 
ventilation than on any other score. 
There is also a good deal of misunder- 
standing in regard to watering. Too fre- 
quently one finds the “little and often” 
system in use. A little sprinkle on top of 
the soil will wet it down half an inch or 
so and leave the bottom as dry as a cobble- 
stone in a drought. © Others indulge in the 
“plenty and often” way, keeping the pots 


Here a little ingenuity has made a substitute for the 


water is needed. Water thoroughly and 
then withhold it altogether until it is again 
actually needed, as near as you can judge. 

It is not, however, for moisture in the 
soil that plants in the house suffer most. 
Moisture in the atmosphere is what they 
lack. It is dry air that holds them in 
check when the lady of the house thinks 
she has given them every care, and is sure 
that no coal or furnace gas is working 
insidious injury. It is in overcoming this 
difficulty that the enclosed partition of 
some sort affords great assistance. The 
air within such an enclosure may be kept 
as moist as desired. A good deal, how- 
ever, can be done in the living-room. In 
the first place, keep dishes of water evap- 

(Continued on page 326) 
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le] t he vetting 

t ta ut nutact } e man, who must 
ive the ual 1} al ut vile emonstrated 

before he ul i é tte thie nost isual rt o! 
in inspection. | vhether the stucco on the out 
ide wall on a good or a worth upport He does not know 
whether thi upport 1 fastened cirect! to the stud frame or 
whether it has the desirable b heathing and building paper 
in between. Whether the flooring consists of a single thickness 


of cheap North Carolina pine or of dependable Georgia pine on 
an under-floor, is a question that he does not think it worth while 
to investigate Wi this unquenchable thirst tor information in 


the case of the automobile an blind faith in a protecting 


Providence in the case of the house lhe only reason that occurs 
to us is the tendency on the part.of a hobby to induce hard riding 
Moral {set thy hy 1s h) bb 
PRIDE OF CRA] 
[* you will examine in detail a house built a century or more 
avo, comparing it with a modern house of the same general 


difference 
to the difference between a pec 


class, you will notice a that corresponds very closely 


welry that is modeled by 


an enthusiastic hand-craftsman and one that stamped out by 

1 1 ] 
a die in a machin Here and there in the old house you will 
find some curiously interesting entricity of construction some 


ingeniou jution of an awkward problem When a carpenter 


was fitting the wood trim ar und a door close to the end of a 
partition he used h judgement and turned out an attractive if not 
a pertectly symm rical doorwa\ foday the carpenter would 


change the location of the door rather than risk being unable to 
follow hi 
that the great 


been 


rule-of-thumb treatment of the opening. The result 1s 


majority of our modern homes look as if they had 
rariie set of dies fro 
» bad. for 


ndividuality that we all recognize 


stamped out with the n some vast house 


making machine. It ts to this makes it all the harde 
that air of 


vet on sight 


s 


for a home to have 


and promptly (ur houses are turned over to us, 


fresh from the die-stamping machine, and our only hope of attain 


ing individuality in them lies in the furnishings and decorations. 


But there is a way out of this and it deserves earnest considera 
tion. Before the building is quite finished, go over it and note 


a craftsman 
rr the most unskilled. 
a carpenter to build your 


not bevond your own abilitv as 
f these, 


h of 
wn designs ; or perhaps you can 


the details that are 


There are sure to be som even f 


In all probability you are enoug 


latticework for vines, from you 
take the bread out of you 
hearth irdware can be 
very easily, 
home : 
and such things are not beyond most of us 
our homes we must make 


laving your own 
homemade h of distinction 

as Mr. Maxfield Parish has so well shown in his own 
built-in shelving and presses for photographs, 


lf we would stamp 


mason's mouth by 


given an ait 
engravings 


something of our own personality upon 


up our minds to the fact that the work of our own hands must 


find its wav into the structure—the more it 1s in evidence, pro 


mk 


RI 


that it is well done, the more surely will that particu- 
ours unmistakably 


ar wenean~| 





| 





‘ 
ar nouse ve 


GGESTION FROM THE COUNTY FAIR 
T [iE county fairs of 1911 are past and the man who failed to 
‘ attend at least one of them missed a rare treat. There 
a good wholesome atmosphere about these fairs that fosters 
ptimism. ach year the prize pumpkin seems a bit larger than 
ever betore, the broad-backed hogs more unwieldy and shorter- 
egged. On every side there is something to remind you that 
has once more produced a marvelous harvest of grains, 
and livestock. A day at a big county fair is the surest 
ism that we know. 


nature 
rut 
antidote for pessin 
lt seems a pity that the amateur gardener has not taken his 
cue from the county fair and shown a greater activity in organiz- 
ing competitive exhibitions of fruits and 
While we do have the great benefit and pleasure to be derived 
from like the recent Dahlia Show in New 
York and the annual events of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, competitive exhibiting among amateur gardeners is not 
nearly so common as it should be. In England the various local 
shows of the National Rose Society bring out not only the keenest 
competition between amateurs and professionals, but a wide dis- 


flowers, vegetables. 


a few of these shows, 


semination of rose-growing knowledge that has made our Eng- 
lish brothers the most skillful rosarians in the world. Our fellow- 
enthusiasts, the amateur photographers, have no end of competi- 
tive exhibitions, tending always to raise the standard of pictorial 
photography in print or lantern slide to a still higher level. The 
time has come for some much-needed work in organization of 
local horticultural societies among amateurs. What can you do 
toward helping along the good work? 
KGG LAYING IN THE CANAL ZONE 

A S related in the Canal Record of August 23, 1911, the hospital 

at Ancon started a poultry farm in January, 1910. They 
began with 200 Brown Leghorn hens and 15 cocks. Later 
hens and 10 cocks of the Rhode Island red type were added, and 
the next winter 230 Plymouth Rocks arrived. This stock was 
increased this year by 100 Brown Leghorn fowls. The first 18 
months saw a total egg production of 53,469 eggs (about 4,455 
dozen). Analyzing the part each breed had in this total it was 
found that the Leghorns laid 29,329 eggs, the Reds, 9,098 and the 
Plymouth Rocks, 15,042. As to the comparative share each hen 
had in this total, the figures showed that the monthly average over 
a period 


100 


f eighteen months for each Brown Leghorn was 8.2 
eggs; for R. I. Reds, 7.7 eggs, and for Plymouth Rocks, 6.5. A 
table is also published giving the monthly number of eggs pro- 
duced and the approximate cost. Although difference of climatic 
conditions would have to be taken into-consideration to apply 
these figures to conditions here, the comparative laying ability of 
the different breeds and the cost of running the farm may be used 
as standard with our results. We reproduce this table entire: 


No. of Total Cost per 

Dozen. Cost. Dozen. 
January 287 $36.97 $0.13 
February - o 2 28.33 11% 
March a 28.81 11% 
April RF  eteiads Toa 29.16 10 
May 299 29.94 10 
June ae 5 6h: Oe 32.34 13% 
ie einks ow kki a aka denh tcl cnet ee 25.15 11% 


Che greatest story that these figures tell is the careful method 
of proceeding in a business-like way in recording the success or 
failure of a husbandry undertaking. Without such a record the 
last year’s experiences have nothing to teach us for the future. 
They shed no light on improving our methods or buying new 
stock. 
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PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 





FLOOR, a fine wainscot, a front door, a carriage, a boat— 
everything different requires a different varnish. That’s why 

there are over 300 different Pratt & Lambert Varnishes, each made the 
best for its special purpose. Ask your architect and painter to select 
the right Pratt & Lambert Varnish—the one that you can know 


ae . Will give just “fey finishing touch. 
* 2 “Decorative Interior Finishing” 


8 | 
GA 5 ? iy 
YE | { ra i bi & our free book, will help you decide 
in , i & on decorative effects. Send for it. 
»* The Long-Life WHITE ENAMEL Send for Free Vitralite Booklet and 


for permanent, pure-white effects, indoors sample panel finished with Vitralite. 
or out, on any surface. It never discolors They will convince you. 


nor cracks. Flows easily, doesn't show Use ‘*61'’ on Floors. It's paaegoset. heel- 
brush marks,dries with a hard, porcelain- proof, water-proof. Send for free sample 
jike gloss that /asts. panel and test it. 


Ask for booklet, ‘‘The Finished Floor."’ If your 
dealer can not supply you, write to 
117 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada, 61 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


| FLOOR VARNISH 


DEERE SA Ce 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Amcmic Fac re 


Aosta Bens Emcaes EstasutsHep 62 Years 


Be oct ous. Can. 
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GROW ORCHIDS 


OU will find it most fascinating. 
be obtained by amateur growers by following a few 
simple directions fully explained in our illustrated Orchid Book 


Wonderful results may 


which we send you upon request. It contains reliable infor- 
mation about planting and subsequent care of this most 
beautiful plant, with description and prices of the various 
varieties, with special suggestions for beginners. 

Competent Gardeners and Assistants. Any lady or gentleman re- 


quiring their services can have them by applying to us. No fees. Please give 
particulars regarding place. Visitors always welcome at our Nurseries. 


JULIUS ROEHRS CoO., EXOTIC NURSERIES 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 




















Bulbs 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


Hy acinths 
Culips 
Narcissus 
Crocus 


The Giant Darwin Tulips 


THE FINEST TULIP GROWN 
OVER FIFTY NAMED VARIETIES 














Paeonies in great variety from the largest collection. 
These and many other varieties of bulbs are 
found in our ro11 Autumn 
Catalogue mailed free. 


Fottler-Fiske-Rawson Company 


FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON 




















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 
Autumn Planting and Interior Decoration. 


The proper way to buy is to see the material growing. We shall gladly give our time 
and attention to all intending purchasers visiting our Nursery, and invite everybody 
interested in improving their grounds to visit us. Our Nursery consists of upward of 
300 acres of highly cultivated land, and is planted with a choice selection of Ornamental 
Nursery Products, placing us in a position to complete plantings and fill orders of 
any size. 


EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS IN HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING 
TUBS, for interior and exterior decora VINES. We have them for every place 
tion. More than 75 acres of our Nursery and purpose. Ask for special list. 

are planted with handsome specimens. BOXWOOD IN TUBS. We grow thou- 
Our plants are worth traveling any dis- sands of plants In many shapes and sizes. 
tance to see. Everybody loves the rich, green color and 
DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. Many fay" ®pptomt Of old-fashioned Boxwood. 
acres of our Nursery are planted with FOR CONSERVATORIES interfor and ex- 
several hundred thousand trees and shrubs. terior decorations are grown in our 
can VES oe ee ee oe 250,000 square feet of greenhouses. 


PALMS. We grow Kentias, Phoenix, 
HARDY OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS. We Dracaena, in quantities, and a variety of 
have thousands of rare, new and old 


peautiful plants for house and greenhouse 

fashioned kinds. Our Hardy Plant Grounds decoration. Don’t fail to walk through 
are especially interesting at this time. our greenhouses when visiting our Nursery. 
Special prices on quantities. BULBS AND ROOTS. We import quan- 

A rad at . tities of Bulbs and Roots from Japan 
RHODODENDRONS. Many thousands of > a a _ 4 
acclimated plants in Hardy English and on _— ulp Ce S. hy 
American varieties are growing in our oa upon oauned so 
Nursery. These can be planted at this . 
time in Southern and Far Western States. — — STRAWBERRIES. | French 
HEDGE PLANTS. We grow a large quan- rieties. Ask for special list. 
tity of California Privet, Berberis and PLANT TUBS AND WINDOW BOXES. 
other shrubs for hedges. We manufacture every shape and size. 


OUR NEW GIANT FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW. 
Everybody should be interested in this Hardy New Fashioned Flower. 
everywhere, and when in bloom is the Queen of Flowers in 
the early ae of July until the latter part of September. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 40 will tell you about the above 
and all = other products for decorating Lawns and Gardens. 
WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE. 
THE GENERAL SUPERVISION = SPECIALTY. AND PRIVATE ESTATES 
WE CAN MAKE OLD GARDENS NEW NEW GARDENS OLD WITH OUR 
“WORLD’S CHOICEST NURSERY PRODUCTS 
VISITORS, take Erie Railroad to Carlton Hill, second stop on Main 


~~ BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters. Rutherford, N. J. 


SER SE ERE SRN PR EHAE  GUR e 


it will grow 
the garden. Blooms from 


Line, 3 minutes 
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Asbestos ‘Century’ Shingle Roof—Residence, Dr. Kobt. Damerell, Red Cloud, Neb. 
Asbestos “Century” Shingl 
sbestos “Centur ingles 
. . . , 
“The Roof that Outlives the Building’ 
ROPERTY owners often write us to know if we can sup- 
ply Asbestos ‘‘Century”’ Shingles for some special style or 
kind of building. 
Our answer to that is that we can fit out any building with an 
Asbestos ‘‘Century” Shingle Roof 
ur assortment of shapes is um You will find them in the temperate 
versal. It has to b zone, in the tropics, near the Arctic 
\sbestos “Century” Shingles are in Circle—impervious to every climatic 
use today on practically every kind of condition and immune from fire risk. 
building occupied by civilized man Go to your responsible roofer and 
You will find them on residences of ask him to show you the shapes of 
all type from the ittage and bun \sbestos “Century” Shingles the 
galow up to the most costly mansions SILSCS and the three colors Newport 
of America and Europe Gray (silver gray), Slate (blue black) 
You will find them on office build and Indian Red. Or write us. Send 
ings, public buildings, museums, fac for Booklet C—‘‘Points on Roofing.” 
tories, railroad stations and work It will settle your roof problems to 
shops your great satisfaction. 
The Keasbey & Mattison Company 
Factors 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the United States, and London, England 
6 
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Ask 
Dutch 


In writing to advertisers please mention Hovse anv Garpen 


LIMBERTS 
HOLLANDUTCH 


OUR NEW STYLE BOOK MAILED FREE 
of every home maker 
who appreciates the 
juality of 


& Crafts Furniture, gives 
charming style since the 15th Century, 
ored plates of Arts 


into the wood 
sributor nearest you, 

CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Holland, Mich. Dept. K 


hands 
artistic, practical 
in furniture. 


it should be in the 


Craftamanship 










: ARTS oO 
CRAFTS 


and highest 
The booklet 


ustrates over 3 patterns of our Holland-Dutch Arts 


an 
and 


penditure 


If he cannot supply you, 


will send you the address 






Grand Rapids, Mich, 


interesting history of this 
contains col 
& Crafts interiors, showing what tasty 


and harmonious effects can be obtained for a small ex 
your local dealer to show you Limbert’s Holland 
Arts & Crafts, and see our trade-mark branded 


send us his name 
of our Associate Dis- 





Garden Suggestions and Queries 
(Continued from page 323) 


orating on or by all registers, radiators, 
etc. [hese may be made decorative as 
well as useful, by the use of cut flowers, 
or placing in each an inverted empty pot 
to support a fern, palm or other plant 
which will thrive in partial shade. In 
the second place, shower the plants fre- 
quently. This does not mean watering 
them. Use a rubber sprinkler, or better, 
a small florist’s syringe, and spray the 
foliage without wetting the soil. 

This treatment is useful not only in 
keeping the atmosphere moist, but it helps 
keep the foliage clean. The plant’s lungs 
are its leaf pores, and if these get coated 
over and clogged with dust it cannot re- 
main so healthy as it otherwise would. 
The plants should be covered over with a 
light cloth when the room is being swept, 
and the leaves wiped off occasionally with 
a soft cloth. Plants kept in such positions 
that they cannot be freely sprinkled where 
they are may be from time to time set in 
the bath-tub or sink and given a shower- 
ing there. 

A sharp watch must also be kept for in- 
sects. The conditions which usually breed 
them are weak, crowded or dry plants, and 
lack of thorough ventilation. Cleanliness 
and fresh air will do much to keep them 
away. The green plant louse or aphis, 
mealy-bug, a white cottony looking bug, 
and the red spider, so minute that he can 
hardly be seen, are the three most com- 
monly encountered. Methods of fighting 
them will be explained in a subsequent 
issue of House & GarpeEN. 

IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
HE vegetable garden looks pretty for- 
lorn now—that is, if you have not 
cleaned it up yet. It must look empty at 
this season of the year, but it should look 
neat and clean. No old pea bush, bean 
stalks, asparagus tops, should be left scat- 
tered around to harbor insects and delay 
work next spring. Clean them all up and 
burn or compost them. Most of the veg- 
etables will have gone to winter quarters 
before this. Parsnips, salsify, brussel’s 
sprouts, celery, are yet out. The former, 
for use during winter, should be dug out 
and trenched or stored. Some may be left 
in the ground where they are, but it will! 
be better to take them up and put them 
somewhere out of the sun, where they will 
stay frozen. Celery should be trenched or 
stored, as already described, for early 
spring use. Roots and all are stored, and 
it is not trimmed until wanted for market 
or table. 

Do not forget the compost heap. It is 
the chance to be storing up plant food for 
next summer’s garden—anything that will 
rot, as we have frequently said. A little 
lime, and once in a while a wetting down 
with water, will help things to rot quickly. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN AND GROUNDS 


UTSIDE there is not much that re- 
quires attention. See that the roses 









have been properly cut back and mulched, 
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that the stalks and leaves of hardy peren- 
nials are cleaned up and removed, and a 
mulching of leaves or rough manure 
given. The objection to leaving the old 
leaves for a mulch is that disease germs 
and insects’ larve and eggs are carried 
over in them, ready on the spot to work 
injury the next season. 

In the trees and shrubs any branches 
which may have been broken by fall winds 
should be cut off clean and painted if of 
any size. Do not leave them to be whipped 
about and start rot where water can lodge 
in uneven breaks. 

As the snows come, and the last ves- 
tiges of summer disappear, keep you 
eyes open for pleasing effects with ber- 
ried and colored-barked shrubs in the gar- 
dens you visit or pass, and note what could 
be utilized in the improvement of your 
own home surroundings. 

OTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR HOUSE PLANTS 
OUSE plants of any kind that seem 
to need more life and energy will 
thrive by submitting the soil to a course of 
ammonia water application. Ammonia, 
when diluted in the proportions that one 
makes it to wash windows, is a fertilizer. 
Soapy water is quite as good, and a com- 
bination of soapy water and ammonia is 
still better. Give the poor house plants a 
drink that is also food to them when you 
are about to throw into the drain a material 
that they actually require to keep them at 
their best. 

Anoiner cheap and effective way to keep 
house plants free from disease is to put a 
bag of soot in a pail of water, let the con- 
tents settle and use a very weak solution 
for watering plants. Soot is a very valua- 
ble fungicide, and when used in this way 
will keep plants healthy. 

During the winter months house plants 
are frequently attacked by destructive 
worms. Their presence is indicated by a 
sudden drooping of foliage and a general 
decline of vigor. Yet there is no outward 
sign of the underground siege. A way to 
exterminate these pests is found by push- 
ing into the earth, near the plant, a num- 
ber of parlor matches, sulphur end down. 
The fumes of sulphur destroy the animal 
life, yet are non-injurious to the vegeta- 
ble life of the plant. An almost instanta- 
neous relief is effected. 





Fireplace Fixtures 
(Continued from page 297) 
which is to keep the sparks from flying 
out into the room and causing damage. 
For practical purposes only, the best thing 
is the common woven-wire article in brass, 
copper or black enamel. These screens 
are either in one rigid piece or they fold 
in sections. They are sure to keep the 
sparks in place and they leave an unob- 
structed view of the fire. One commonly 
used variety is of black wire in a brass 
frame, in four or five folds. Their height 
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HE hostess who appreciates the niceties 
of snowy linen, rare china and glistening 
silver, also knows the appropriateness of 


NABISCO 
Sugar Waters 


as the perfect auxiliary to any dessert. With ices or | 
frozen puddings, with fruits or beverages, these fairy- | 
like sweets are equally delightful. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Delightful confec- 
tions of unusual goodness—chocolate covered. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


a 











Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 
Start with the largest stock that can be secured. 


It takes over twenty years 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting---thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give 
an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


“ANDORRA NURSERIES %& patestitttths. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A FOOT OF LUMBER 


FOR ANY IRPOSE, big or little, indoors or out, in city or country, 
the j prope 
Write for i222 “The Cypress Pocket Library. (Free) 
Backed by our ‘‘All-round Helps Dept. ,*’ it is the ‘guide, counselor and friend”’ 


Petey ALL THE PEOPLE WHO CARE 
Soff) WHAT VALUES THEY GET for their LUMBER MONEY. 


Why not buy WOOD with the same discrimination you apply to other things? 





We do not advise CYPRESS for a// uses, but only where it can prove itself ‘‘the one best wood”’ for your use 





You don't tell your broker: “‘Buy $10,000 of You don’t tell the dry goods clerk: ‘‘I want 8 yds. 
Railway stocks!** Hardly! You tell him waz. of cloth!** You say ‘‘silk,*’ ‘‘wool,” or ‘‘linen.** 
You don't simply tell your Real Estate agent: You don’t merely order **200 head of live stock!** 
**Buy me ‘some land’!"’ You tell him were. You specify Horses, Cattle, etc., and the Breed. 


§& You don't tell the contractor: “*Build me a house!—and paint it!’’ You dictate the p/ans. And the colors. 











— 


WHY NOT BUY LUMBER WITH EQUAL CARE? INSIST on CYPRESS—‘*Tue Woop Erernat.”* 
WRITE AT ONCE for VOL. of CYPRESS PKT. LIBR, that fits your case. WE’LL REPLY AT ONCE. 














THESE VOLUMES MAY BE HAD NOW 12 The Wood Pternal” for Exterior Trim. 19. Cypress for Canoes and Boats (defies decay) 
$. How to Avoid Mistakes in Bungalows. 10. Cypress Pergolas, etc. (8 W'king Plans Free, 24. “What People (who énow) SAY of Cypress."" 
4% « C PRESS for SIDING—and Why ). Cypress Shingles Yes Book’’( Lastacentury) 26. Japanese Effects (Sugi) in Cypress. 
22. Cypress SILOS and Tanke (of course) THESE IN PREPARATION—APPLY NOW: 11. Cypress for Sash, Blinds and Frame:. 
is. Cypress Bungalow A" (Complete Working 10. Cypress for Artistic Doors (a revelation) 14. Cypress for Gutters, Curbs and Culver. 
Plane and Specifications Free ) 2. ““Pecky"’ Cypress "The Vaccinated Wood." 23. Cypress ‘Perfect for Exterior Painting. 
6& Cypress Bungalow ““B" (Complete Working 4. Cypress ““& Nothing Else,’ for BARNS, etc, 25. “Perfect for Interior Painting and Staining.” 
Plane and Specifications Free 1 The Wood Brernal’*—What It Is (incl. U. 27. Asa‘’’Preventive of Property Depreciation.” 
1. Cypress, “Odly GREENHOUSE Wood." &. Govt. Report) 20. Cypress for All FARM Ueee, 
Z¥. Cypress Shingle Mouse (Free Working Plans 8%. Cypress Bungalow “C’. (Free Working 33. “How I Finish Cypress,"’ by a Craftsman. 
aid Specifications) Plans and Specification. ) 32. “Caustic Surfacing of Cypress,"* (novel) 
14. Cypress for Porches, and the Reasons 18. Cypress forall Trellises and Arbors. 21. Cypress for “All Outdoors” (of course) 
11. Cypress’ Great Beauty for lnteriot Trim 1S. Cypress for Dairy Uses “The Only Wood."" 17. Cypress for All “Odd Jobs" (of course). 
When planning a Mansion, Bungalow, Pergola, Pasture-Pence of Sleeping-Porch, remember — “With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.* 
Lat our ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
BiSIST ON CYPRESS OF YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 











OUR BARGAIN PRICES 
STILL HOLD GOOD DURING AUTUMN 


While it is too late now to transplant Evergreens, 
IT IS JUST THE RIGHT TIME 


to transplant Deciduous Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Hedges and Bulbs. 


ROSE HILL NURSERIES New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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is from 25 to 36 inches, and their prices 
are from $1.50 to $2.50 a fold. Extra 
folds can be had for very large fireplaces 
on special order. The same screen can 
be furnished in solid nickel plate, bronze 
or dead black to match the other fireplace 
fixtures when desired. 

Still another variety of the fireplace 
screen is known as the spark arrestor; 
this is one flat section of wire neatly 
bound, to stand close against the frame- 
work of the fireplace, with slots in the 
bottom for the andirons. Still another 
type of folding screen is of the arts and 
crafts design with shield of fine brass 
wire held by brass framework with cast 
bolt heads; this is the proper screen for 
the craftsman type of fireplace. 

Next comes the wood basket, or what- 
ever receptacle is selected for storing 
wood near at hand while it is waiting to 
be offered up for sacrifice. In many 
houses of recent construction the wood 
box is carefully concealed under a win- 
dow-seat or under the settles of an ingle- 
nook, but where this arrangement is not 
possible there must be a wood box or 
basket. A fine wood box, not shown in 
the illustrations, is of solid quartered oak 
with hand-wrought steel hinges, handles 
and decorations. It is 36 inches-long and 
costs $50. These wood boxes would hard- 
ly be the proper thing for many decora- 
tive schemes, but they go well with a 
majority of the modern fireplaces of brick 
or tile. They are not in any respect Co- 
lonial, and would be out of place in a 
Colonial room where the better thing is 
undoubtedly the less conspicuous basket. 

Another staunch friend of the olden 
time fireplace was the bellows. Present- 
day methods of fireplace construction, 
with their numerous ways of insuring per- 
fect draft, place the bellows among the 
implements that have become more orna- 
mental than useful, but still they are good 
friends to have on hand, and they do 
more than any other commonly known 
fireplace furnishing except the andirons 
and the tool sets to bring back the spirit 
of the olden days. Carved woods or ham- 
mered brass or copper are the common 
materials for bellows, and the design, 
when there is any, is usually quaint and 
often grotesque. 

In the time of our forefathers, when 
the fireplace was used for cooking as well 
as for heating, the crane and kettle were 
its most indispensable assets. Unfor- 
tunately we have no excuse now for these 
things, and they would hardly be at home 
in a modern house unless in a camper’s 
bungalow or in an old-fashioned farm- 
house. Wrought iron is, of course, the 
logical thing for these articles, and the 
crane can be had for $7.75, while the 
kettle costs $6. 

In the same class with the crane there 
is another little device whose kind in some 
strange way has almost become obsolete. 
This is the trivet, and it is doubtful if 
many of us would know a trivet without 
an introduction. It has never become per- 
manently transplanted in America, but the 
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old English hearth was never complete ae my 4 
without its trivet, and if one of New 7 . ec 
York’s dealers in antiques has his way, it = 

may soon become re-established on this } 4 


side of the Atlantic as one of the most 
conspicuous of fireplace furnishings. It 
is a simple little stand with a cast brass 
flat top, and usually on a three-legged base 
about a foot high. Its purpose is to stand 
close up to the fire and hold the tea-kettle 
or other dish for warming purposes, thus 
taking the place of the crane. The toast 
stand belongs to the same family, and is 
used in the same way, but can only stand 
on the hearth on its own feet, whereas 
the trivet has hooks on one side to be hung 
over the foot rail or fender when desired. 
Dickens tells us about the trivet, and it 
has been a leading character in many fas- 
cinating fireside stories. In one of its 
forms it has an ingenious sliding arrange- 
ment whereby it can be pushed out over 
the flame, and in some forms it has extra 
long legs with room for a plate rack below 
the top surface. 

Another old English idea which never 
gained much headway in America is the 
seat fender. This is a simple piece of 
furniture used as a settee in front of the 
hearth or to be pushed up against the 
mantel when there is no fire burning, and 
still serve the same purpose. It is made 
in all lengths from 18 inches to 5 feet, 
and usually has an upholstered top. Its 
most fitting place would seem to be in 
large halls, club-rooms, or places of that 
sort. 

It would hardly do to omit the fender 
or foot rail from the catalogue of the 
hearth’s equipment. We do not use the 
foot rail as much as our ancestors did. 
It is, in fact, one of the things whose value 
we have grown to doubt. It offers no 
protection against sparks or heat, like the 
screen, and certainly it does not keep us 
out of the fire were we determined to walk 
into it. On the other hand, it would be 
a most convenient thing to trip over if we 
were looking for something for that pur- 
pose. Then, again, while it may have 
been ornamental at one time, it is no 
longer needed as an ornament, and we 
have grown to prefer the fine brick and 
tile hearths just as they are. Still, if the 
fender is wanted, it can be had in any one 
of many fine patterns in polished brass. 

The fireplace hood is a somewhat mod- 
ern device originally introduced to secure 
better draft when the chimney is not al- 
together efficient or large enough for this 
purpose. More recently the hood has 
often been extended further up the man- 
tel, and sometimes even to the ceiling, to 
produce a decorative effect. However, if 
the chimney is well constructed to permit 
the fire to draw properly, we can well dis- 
pense with the hood, and can rely on the 
brickwork or tile of the facing for the 
decorative requirements of the case. The 
hood is seen at its best in the craftsman 
style of fireplace, and it affords much op- 
portunity for the worker in brass and 
bronze to display his skill, but there is 
something about it that makes us feel that 
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In the Bell Democracy 


Membership in the telephone 
democracy of the Bell System means 
equal opportunity for every man, 
no matter who he is or where he is. 

Each member of this Bell democ- 
racy has the same chance of com- 
munication, limited only by the 
distance the voice can be carried. 


However remote, whether in the 
adobe house on the Rio Grande, on 
the Montana sheep ranch or in the 
isolated New England farm house, 
the Bell telephone is an open door- 
way to the Universal Bell System. 


From each Bell outpost run lines 
that connect it with the central office 
—that nerve center of the local 
system. 

Long distance and toll lines con- 
nect these nerve centers and furnish 
clear tracks for telephone talk 
throughout the land. 

12,000,000 miles of wire are the 
highways over which 20,000,000 
telephone talks are carried daily. 

The Bell System binds together 
the social and business activities of 


-a people in a shoulder-to-shoulder 


march of progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





A Furnace Only 51 Inches High 


With more heating surface and capacity than ordinary furnaces of larger 
size, making it possible to get a rise in heat conducting pipes that is so de- 
i This principle is well recognized, but its application 
is new because the INTENSE is the latest scientific furnace put on the market. 


INTENSE FURNACE 


** Distributed Draft—Pure, Dustless Air ”’ 

Its distributed draft and patented check damper insures 
The surfaces are self-cleaning; no dust or soot can accum 
It has vast radiating surface; a simple hot water attachment; a 
knucked down square jacket and other features your furnace man will recog- 
Note portable ash pan—a great convenience. Two sizes for ordinary re- 
Arranged in batteries for larger buildin 
Send us Architect’s and Dealer’s name and as 
We will send free a ‘“‘Physician’s Treatise on Warm Air Heat- 


sirable and necessary. 
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THE G. J. EMENY CO. 
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51 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 
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its days are bered and th re had 
As 6) GUARANTEED beter iiiad- ano tameey for sit forms 
of decoration. 
PLUMBING There is still one other fireplace fur- 
FIXTURES nishing that has its undoubted advantages 
9 
= <= 








and that is really essential for those who 
wish to burn coal in an open grate, and 
this is the portable basket. Baskets of 
this type can be had from 18 to 36 inches 
in length, and they cost all the way from 
$5 to $12. Wood baskets also come in a 
variety of forms and materials. 








Character in Brickwork 
HE article on “The Best Use of Brick- 
work,” which appears in the February 
issue of House & GARDEN has awakened 
the interest of many of our readers. 
Among these is Dr. P. E. Truesdale, who 

















"OUR home is sanitary only as your plumbing fixtures are sanitary 
and modern. Each fixture should be carefully chosen for its pur- 
pose and only such accepted as bear the “Standard” guarantee label. 


“Standard” guaranteed plumbing fixtures meet the most advanced requirements, both as regards 
quality and sanitary efficiency, Our guarantee is assurance to you of long service and satisfac- 
tion, Look for the guarantee label. It is on every genuine “Standard” guaranteed fixture and is 
for your protection and the protection of your home and family. 


Genuine "“Staedard™ fixtures for the Home and for School, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, 
etc,, are identified by the Green and Gold Label with the exception of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first quality of manufacture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those who demand “Standard” quality at lessexpense. All “Standard” 





fixtures with care will last a lifetime And, no fixture is genuine wndess t/ bears theguarantee label. 

Send for a py of our beautiful catalog “Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invalu 

ible assistan n the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry Many model rooms 

are illustrated sting fr 57% to $000 his valuable book is sent for 6 cents postage 

e . _- ‘ i)  ] —_—v 7 . 
Standard Sanitary Dfa.Co. Dept. 40 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New York 1§ W. Bist Street Nashville 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London ~+««++++53 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Chicag iS Ashland B . New Orleans Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex.. Preston and Smith Streets 
Philadeiphia 1128 Walnut Str Montreal, Car 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco... Metropolis Bank Building 
Toronto, Can 59 Richmond &t., E Bostor John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C Southern Bldg. 
Pittsburg? 106 Sixth Street I sville 319.23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio eee 311-321 Erie Street 
St. Louts 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland 648 Huron Road,S.E. Fort Worth, Tex., cor. Front and Jones Sts. 
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ANDIRONS F OR EVERY The possibilities for character in brickwork are 
os ENVIRONMENT well evidenced in this window treatment 
your, home wr ¥ -e on ampenghere of comfort | | foll . se f 
= - and refinement. A cheerful fireplace with proper ac- encioses 1€ wing descriptio 
For Sash Cord. Will outwear common cessories will do more to give a room character, than : ar _ ns § ape - “0m Pen . 
roughly braided cord or metallic devices anything else novel piece of brick work. The building 
many times over. The smooth, even braid erent Pecpingy Pistamen give 0 Secplace interest. They described is The Highland Hospital, at 
minimizes abrasion and prolongs wear. Be the prevailing note of your room Colonial, Fall River, Mass., and was designed by 
For Clothes Line. Wil! not kink, stretch Dutch, French, Mission, or of any other type or ae . a ’ 
or ravel, or stain the clothes, and is guaran a ws oe supply the sepa Sabares. Mr. Parkerhouse Hooper, of New York. 
’ : Bn a ‘rite for our illustrat t “Fi ix- : we Sotin offer ‘ 
teed to last at least five years even when sa” i chens calvem tndee oo ge An interesting artistic effect has been 
pormenentiy cxpooed to the weather. Look smokeless gas logs, wood boxes, etc. here achieved by the architect in the use of 
or our trade-mark, the Spots on the Cord. Write us NOW. Our book “Fireplace Fixtures” is FREE. bricks. A R ' ‘ellow ick is lai 
Ss. oman yellow brick is laid as 
Send for samples. Carried by all leading dealers. PRANK H. GRAF MANUPACTURING CO, : . : y 
SAmse® CORDAGE WORKS. peeves, macs. 323 Seventh Ave. New York City a stretcher, while the headers are of a 
much lighter tone giving the surface a soft 
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buff color. The deep yellow of the long : - - 7 , 
brick is also relieved by the wide mortar 2) ee S| WP Acs + | 
joint which is nearly white. an : 
The window arches are formed in 
counter sunk areas. The key of each win- 
dow arch is subordinated by what would 
appear to be an original idea (if such there 
is) in the use of bricks. The periphery of 
this sunken area is made of headers al- 
ternating in color, deep yellow and buff. 
The center of the arch is a highly polished 
piece of marble of diamond shape. About 
this and surmounting the lintels are the 
same face bricks as above described, 
broken into squares and laid on edge. The 
cut surfaces of these bricks show quite 


rough, but not objectionable. Whethe | hj > h h 
original with Me. Hous, af not, the ro 1S reen Ouse as 
sign is artistic, attractive and wears well. Th .- S (; d P| 
irteen Deparate Warden lots 
{y ] 
Z 
The Migrations of the Birds 


(Continued from page 313) 
and several times after storms, windrows 
of dead birds have been found at the 
water's edge. 

[t is interesting to note the relation be- 
tween migration and the bird’s molting. 
Most birds care for the young until they 
are old enough to look out for themselves, 
then go through the molting period and 
when the new feathers are fully grown 
start on their southward journey in their 
fresh new clothes. But the birds that nest 
beyond the Arctic Circle have too short a 
summer to allow of such leisurely move- 
ments. They begin their migration as 
soon as possible after the young are out 
of the nest and molt en route. Various 
peculiar changes of plumage are pre- 
sented by some birds in the different mi- 
grations. The bobolink goes south in the 
fall as an obscurely marked bird of buff 
and olive; he returns the next spring the 
well-known black and white denizen of 
the marshes. The scarlet tanager per- 
forms his fall migration in a suit of uni- 
form greenish yellow that is known to 
only a small part of the persons who wel- 
come him as an old friend when he re- 
turns the next spring in his striking black 
and scarlet. 

Among the idiosyncrasies of bird migra- 
tion may be mentioned the fact that a few 
birds choose different routes for the spring 
and fall migration. The Connecticut war- 
bler goes north in the spring up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to its breeding grounds in 
southern Canada and then in the fall jour- 
neys at first almost due east to New Eng- 
land and then south along the Atlantic : 
coast to its winter home. The golden Just a glimpse in the potted plant plot 
plover has the same double route, but on 
a much larger scale. This bird goes south 
in the fall by way of Labrador and Nova 


Scotia and across the Atlantic Ocean to U BAR GREEN HOU SES 
South A ica and by land to Argentina. 2 
Then an le pone sd the a trip is a IERSON U BAR CO 


made by way of northwestern South ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 

America, Central America and the Gulf GONG GIES. CMAN S FLIES. CEPR 
of Mexico to the Mississippi Valley and 
across central Canada to the nesting 















HIRTEEN plots of separate gardens devoted 

to flowers, fruits and vegetables. Roses and 

carnations—hundreds of plants filled with 
blooms practically nine months out of the twelve. 
Vegetables galore, from lettuce and spinach to cauli- 
flower and tomatoes. Violets—those big, long-stem- 
med fragrant ones. Ferns in great variety and al- 
This is the U-Bar. The Bar ways in the best of good health. Foliage plants 
that makes U-Bar Green- 4 q q 
houses the famous Green- and tropical growths of weird beauty. Then quite 
the best of all—the old-fashioned flowers, such as 
snap- dragons, sweet peas, Canterbury bells, centureas—yes, and even 
nasturtiums, and just enough celosia and rock rose to take one back to the 
genuine old-fashioned gardens of our childhood. If you are looking after 
a genuine joy giving investment that will give endless pleasure to yourself 
and those about you, then a greenhouse is the thing. It’s a safe hobby. 
A hobby that holds your interest year after year. But there are certain 
logical reasons why U-Bar greenhouses make the best hobby to ride. 
Reasons that have to do both with productiveness and the dollar and cents 
side. The catalogue tells and shows much—a personal interview, how- 
ever, is quite the most satisfactory. Which shall it be—or both? 
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IN HOMES WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 
you will find the 


HOUSEHOLD 
REFRIGERATING 
MAKING PLANTS 


RUNEM 


and ICE 


PERFECT 


REFRIGERATION 





INDEPENDENCE OF THE ICE MAN 


Each plant is designed to meet the requirements 


of the individual home, and 
work that it is designed for 
Our strongest argument is 
BRUNSWICK users 
Write for list of installations 
convinced on the you will at 
ested and the game half won. 
A postal will bring full information. 
INVESTIGATE, 


the 


spot, least 


RISK A PENNY. 


guaranteed to do the 
testimony of 


, and if you are not 


inter- 


The Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 


B bh Offices 
New Brunswick, N. J. °° 725,0ftices oF Agen 


gencles 














GARDEN IERRA OFA 


TRENOTH and 
durability 
characterize the 
Galloway produc- 
tions. 
Send for Catalogue of 
Garden Furniture, 
showing vases, flower 
pota, sun - dials, 
benches, etc. 


GALLOWAY TERRA (CoTTa (0. 
3218 WauNut Sr. PmiLaADecpnia. 
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NTAL RUG 


EXPERIENCE 








“I have no hesitation in saying it that your ad 
is as honest as Abe Lincoln's might be, and 

ur rugs fully jsustif my praise you might 
give them One certatr would i k long and 
far to find so choice a ection in the stores.’ 

Opinion imerica’s foremost collector. 
Allow me to present you with my booklet show 
ing still other proofs, and demonstrating that 
you will not get best val 1€ until you see my 
rugs in your home I will put them in your 
hands without obligatior My list describes 
many res of gem antique masterpieces 
Write for it at once 


L. B. LAWTON, Major U. S. A., Retired 


100 Cayuga St 


reet - - Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





P ROTE Cc T Your floors 
and floor 
coverings from injury. Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Ooward Sliding Furniture and Pi 
eno Shoes in place of casters 
Made in ito styles and sizes, If 
your dealer will not supply you 
Write us — Onward Mfg. Co 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S, A, 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 














PEKGOLA 
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NAZI MANN: SANDERS COMRACY 


Send tor catalogue No. P-27 of Pergolas. sun dials 
aad garden furniture, or P-40 of wood columas 
co. 


HARTMANN -SANDERS 


Elston & Webster Avenues, Chicago, IIl. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 





Exclusive Manufacturers of 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 
Suitable for Pergolas, porches and joterior use. 
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Columbia 
Maxwell 
Brush 


48 West 6lat 





Sampson 35 Sampson |) *"""s",.... 


STATES OTOR COMPANY 
Stoddard-Dayton 


Liberty-Brush 
Brush Delivery 
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St., at B’way, N. Y. City 
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A Camp Necessity 


In writing to ad 





Opens with the Foot. 


BPE | WDERFLOOR REFUSE RECEIVER 





THREE THINGS YOU NEED 
FIRST: The only sanitary method 
of caring for garbage deep in 
the ground in heavy galvanized 


bucket with ball Garbage can 
not freeze Avoid the battered 
can and scattered refuse result- 
ing from removal of frozen con- 


tents Health Demands it 


' UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
UNDERGROUND EARTH CLOSET 


iis clean, convenient 
sing of ashes from 
hot water heater, 
yard refuse Fire 
with floor. Abolish 
barrel 
THIRD: It sup 
plies a safe and 
sanitary method to 
keep your water 
supply safe from 
pollution. 
It means freedom 
and all inconvenience resulting from 
frozen cesspool connections. A  neces- 
sity for camp or farm without sewerage. 
Nine years in practical use. It pays 
to look us up. 
Sold direct. Send for Circulars on each. 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, 
20 Farrar Street Lynn, 





Easy to Sweep into. 


from plumbers’ bills 
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grounds on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

Much has been learned during these 
later years of the migratory birds, but 
much remains to be learned. Not a month 
passes without additional information on 
some phase of the migration of some spe- 
cies appearing in the ornithological mag- 
azines. The migration route and the win- 
ter home are known now in more or less 
detail of every species of United States 
bird except the chimney swift. Where 
the millions of this well-known bird pass 


the winter has not yet been ascertained. 
Their progress southward in the fall 
across the United States can be traced 


until they reach the northern 
Gulf of Mexico. Then they 
its water and become lost 
The next spring they 
return in countless thousands, but where 
they have spent the five intervening 
months is thus far an unsolved mystery. 


and timed 
coast of the 
Start out over 
to our knowledge. 


Cosmos After Frost 
| Byes fall, quite by accident, I hap- 
pened upon a pleasing discovery re- 
garding the cosmos plant. 

As usual, just as these plants began to 
flower prolificly in my garden, Jack Frost 
put in an appearance. One afternoon late 
in September the wind veered suddenly to 
the north, the mercury dropping steadily 
until there was no doubt that freezing 
weather was actually close at hand. So 
cold grew the air that there seemed not 
the slightest hope that temporary covering 
of any kind could save the glory of the 
cosmos plants and the only course left ap- 
peared to be the picking of the blossoms 
that their beauty might be enjoyed a few 
more days inside the house. My hands 
grew numb with the cold as I pulled the 
blossoms and in the wild hurry to save 
each flower one strong thrifty plant, fully 
four feet high, was unearthed bodily. The 
soil was so dry that not a particle of it ad- 
hered to the roots. Someway, I could not 
bear to leave the plant in this bare un 
covered condition to the ravages of the 
cold, and although possessing not the 
slightest hope that the plant in question 
would live, I hastily filled an old leaky tin 
pail with earth, planted the cosmos in it, 
carrying the plant into the house along 
with the cut flowers. 

That night the ground froze solid and 
the beauty of every growing thing was laid 
low. Great was my surprise and joy, how- 
ever, to find that the cosmos plant I had 
brought into the house apparently was 
suffering no ill effects from its rude up- 
rooting, the leaves giving no sign of wilt- 
ing and the flower buds standing as fresh 
and wiry as when growing out of doors. 
For a few days the plant was kept in a 
shady corner of the room and the roots 
were watered faithfully. When the flower 
buds began to unfold. however, the plant 
was moved near a sunny window. 

Until Christmas time the plant was 
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loaded with flowers, and I have never had 
a more showy or beautiful display in the 
house than was given by this cosmos plant. 

The cosmos is one of the most beautiful 
of all the flowers. Its only drawback, in 
fact, is its late flowering season. That this 
exquisite plant may be so easily and safely 
transplanted when in full flower and that 
it will thrive gloriously in the house, seem- 
ingly, is a “find” worth telling others 


about. A, F. F. 


The Garden That Came 
(Continued from page 305) 

The hardy white pinks with their spicy 
breath came in the hands of the toughest 
boy in the city precinct, who loved my 
flowers; and the sweet rocket that hur- 
ries to complete her masterpiece of white 
and lavender in a shady corner every 
spring before the roses begin to exhibit, 
came in the tiny apron of a fairy girl- 
child who loved my flowers; and the 
woodbine on the high fence behind them 
came from the brookside where the tough 
boy and the girl-child and I went after 
minnows. The boy is worshiping the 
fairy now, and here grow the white pinks 
and the sweet rockets and the woodbine 
in remembrance. 

Of course, such queens of the garden 
as the six-inch dahlias and hybrid gladi- 
olus, such pictures as the blue larkspur and 
Madonna lilies and Shasta snowbank do 
not ‘come’ except in exchange for very 
hard cash. Neither do Pefsian cats and 
blooded bulldogs. But with the blooming 
of these modest ones the loves and mem- 
ories in them bloom anew each summer- 
time, and they are dearer than the florist’s 
dearest rarities. As for rescuing the 
graceful, grateful lesser ones from the 
highways and byways and darkest woods, 
if they will persist in holding up pleading 
hands and faces that need washing every 
time I stir abroad, seeking sanctuary with 
me as does every homeless kitten and 
tramp dog in the valley—what else is to 
be done? 


The Garden in the Foot Hills of 


the Adirondacks 

(Continued from page 316) 
cents and engaged all future crates they 
might get. So far I have used four and 
the effect is wonderful. Flowers of every 
color look well against that twisted bark 
fence, which I put as a background for 
the borders. 

Looking down my garden the effect is 
vellow, looking up, pink and white. Be- 
low the middle rustic arch are two beds 
filled with larkspur and iris, and further 
down I have shrubs on either side. The 
entrance arch is covered with a Japanese 
climbing rose, and to emphasize the ap- 
proach I have planted five small arbor- 
vitae on each side. Directly across, join- 

















water to the problem of home 
heating. Every heating con- 
dition is successfully covered 
in the Pierce line of boilers. 
Any house, no matter how 
it is built, what it is built of, 
where it is located, or what its 
size or arrangement may be, 

















You can safely rely upon a heating 
equipment that has furnished 200,000 
homes with adequate healthful, 
economical heat during the past 35 years. 


That is the record for Pierce Boilers 
and Radiators which today offer a 
perfect application of steam or hot 





Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., 242 James St., Syracuse, N.Y. (Showrooms in Principal Cities) 


There is a Pierce Ww 
Boiler exactly suited NS 
to your needs. 
is the “American” — 
one of 200 styles. 


can be made comfortable with the 
least trouble and cost by means of a 
Pierce System—properly installed. 


“What Heat for Your House?” 
A Primer on HEATING 


Send for it and read it. It con- 
tains informationthat everyone 
should know before deciding 
upon a heating equipment. 


Mailed free, to all who are interested. 
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Boilers and 
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The Morris Nursery Co. 


WEST CHESTER, CHESTER Co. 


PENNA. 
ESTABLISHED 1849 











Over 250 Acres in Fruit,Ornamen- 
tal and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, Perennials, etc, 


Write for Price List and Catalogue 





LANDSCAPE WORK A SPECIALTY 
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i The man who builds a house without 
} asking about che sash-cord to be used 

is laying up trouble for himself. In- 
sist that the specifications mention 
SILVER LAKE A. Its smooth sur- 
face offers nothing on which the 
pulley can catch. Guaranteed for 
Twenty years. 














oer oman 














Write for Free Booklet, 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
87 Chaun St., 
Boston, Seo. 
Makers of SILVER 
LAKE solid braided 
clothes 

lines. 









































The Practical Workman is 
Sure to know the Reason Why 
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THREAD = made seam- 


leas, of pure wool 
and 


or camels hair, 


THRUM (®2nywidthupto 
mene) RUGS 16 FEET 


and in any length, color or combin- 

ation of colors, 65 regular shades 

any other shacing made to match. 
Send for color card and 
name of nearest dealer 


Threed & Thrum Work Shop 


eon cheese 
Auburn, N.Y 
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Fences of all 
Homes. Write today for our Loove Leaf Catalog, 
stating briefly your requirements. 


Fence Department 


descriptions for City and Suburban 
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~ APPLE 


The healthier the tree, the better the 


fruit The longer trees are sprayed 

with “Sealecide,”” the more beau- 

GROWING we. healthful and fruitful they be 
“Sealecide™” is the acknowl 

edged icader of all ‘soluble oils—the only one containing 
distinct fungicidal properties “Sealecide”’ will post 
tively kill all soft-bodied sucking insects without injury 
to the tree Let us prove these statements Send today 
for tree booklet ‘Sealecide—the Tree Saver.” Ac 
dress Bh. G. PRATT CO.. Mfg. Chemists, so Church St., 
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Enjoy An Open Fire 


thin winter, but get the benefit of the heat usually lost up 


the chimney 


will warm one or two rooms on one or different floors and 


catalog 


E. A. 


By its simple but unique construction a 


Jackson Ventilating Grate 
Send for our illustrated 


JACKSON & BRO., Incorporated 
52 South Beekman St., New York 


te them without drafts 














im writing ¢t ad 


ing the wild 
barberry 


[ rather coax along plants that do not 


trees, | transplanted some 


mind a clay soil, of which there are a num- 
ber, such as hollyhocks, pinks, larkspurs, 
columbine, and others. In spite of the 
northern climate, no one, | am sure, after 
June, can boast of more glory than I. 
When I realize the hundreds of dollars 


that are spent on gardens and the feeling 
» many have of not being able to afford 
ne, and see the delightfully pleasing ef- 
fect | have produced with so little outlay, 
| only wish I could help others toward the 
possession of a little garden, that they may 
know this source of unending pleasure. 


Planning the House and the Gar- 
den Together 


(Continued from page 300) 


Of course in the case of a large country 
place the problem, because it is more com- 
plex, is usually handled less fearlessly by 
the average owner, because the difficulties 
are more apparent. At the same time it 
is well to insist on the fact that the best 
results are to be obtained by a cheerful 
co-operation between the owner, the archi- 
tect and the landscape designer. To ob- 
tain this result it is always best to consult 
with your architect before the selection of 
the landscape designer in order to insure 
the selection of men who can work to- 
gether in harmony. 





Experiences with House Plants 

A Symposium 

(Continued from page 295) 

its place in the dining-room and put on its 
stand, which has on top of it a galvanized 
iron pan, painted green, sixteen inches in 
diameter and two inches deep, which 
serves as a receptacle for the water that 
drains out after watering. This reserve 
is held there to be absorbed as needed be- 
fore the next watering. Each plant is 
operated on and cared for in just this 
same way, and by the first week in May 
they are growing beautifully and ready 
to be put on the veranda. From this time 
until October they are thoroughly watered 
every twenty-four hours, but never until 
the san has entirely gone down, and once 
a week one tablespoonful of ammonia to 
the gallon of water is used at watering. 
Che growth is so rapid that soon the new- 
ly developed fronds almost entirely cover 
the pots and touch the floor. By the last 
of October brought back into winter quar- 
ters and given all the air possible until 
freezing is feared, and even in the cold 
winter doors are left open sometime each 
day. No special attention is ever paid to 
the exact temperature of the room they 
occupy. We just make an effort to see 
that they do not have any extreme heat 
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— orders from satished custom- 
heir frequent letters of commen- 
dation place Leavens’ Made Furniture in 


a class by itself. It is furniture that meets 
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Fe 
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ae 

" every requirement of the particular pur- 
chaser. A large variety of styles, all good, 
and each purchaser's individual taste in 

' finish, insure the measure of satisfaction 

that has resulted in a marked increase in 
sales during the past year. 

Leavens’ Made Furniture is designed on the plain, 
simple lines that give style and character. It is strong 
but not clumsy. Each piece has individuality. An 
inspection of unfinished stock in our ware-rooms shows 
how is the material, and how honestly it is built. 
It is fini to your order if s0 desired. . 
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: WILLIAM - LEAVENS & C0. 


32 Canal Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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They are too precious to lose. Get expert surgeons 
to examine them and advise you as to what they need. 
Avoid tree fakers and tree butchers. Our free booklets 
explain tree surgery, the science founded by John Davey. 


Kent, Ohio 


SAVE 
YOUR 


TREES fhe devey Tree Expert Co., inc., 4510 Acorn St., 











AND GARDEN. 


Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 


Your particular chi problem studied by 
aunts and pam sioner: withoutcharge. The 
work is undertaken with this understanding : 

We wijl not accept payment unless successtul. 
Kitchen ventilating systems, preventing cooking oders. 
FREDERIC B.WHITLEY “er..—" 


215 Fulton Street, Brooklya, N. Y. 
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or extreme cold. While indoors, ferns 
are injured, I have found, by over-water- 
ing. If they are kept as < beautiful dec- 
oration all winter, they should not be 
watered until they have entirely absorbed 
all water drained through from the last 
watering into the under-pan, and the soil 
looks a little dry on top. February is 
the rest month, and they should not be 
watered more than once thoroughly in 
that month. 

My ferns are so large, they are never 
moved during the winter months, only to 
turn them every two weeks, so that all 
sides may have the direct rays of light. 
Care is taken to make as little dust as pos- 
sible, as the only showers of water they 
ever get are secured at the time of trans- 
planting and during the summer, when all 
the plants are lifted off the verandas to 
enjoy two or three gentle summer show- 
ers. In the country they do not have the 
dust to collect on them as they do in towns 
and cities. 

With healthy plants to begin with, these 
directions should bring successful results 
to those who wish to grow the Boston 
fern. 


Epna Courter. 


Homes that Architects Have Built 
for Themselves 
(Continued from page 303) 
holding clothes, but now promoted to the 
role of a writing-desk; Indian temple 
hangings, Chinese candlesticks, a Nor- 
wegian wooden horse collar acting as a 
mirror frame, and pipes from all corners 

of the globe. 

The remainder of the house may be 
considered as stereotyped, unless electric 
washing and ironing machines in the laun- 
dry are deemed unusual. 

Such is one architect’s home; and, if it 
is a poor thing, it is at least mine own. 


The Case for Hot Water Heating 
(Continued from page 315) 

At least five dollars per year should be 
allowed on repair account for the items 
mentioned, making the total yearly ex- 
pense for steam heating $99.50. 

A hot-air heating apparatus for such a 
house should cost exclusive of any special 
features in the interest of ventilation not 
less than $250, the interest on which is $15. 
For a performance with this type of ap- 
paratus that will measure up, even ap- 
proximately to the results obtainable in 
hot-water heating, at least fourteen tons 
of coal will be required, or a yearly ex- 
pense for fuel of $84. In the matter of re- 
pairs not common to hot-water and steam- 
heating apparatus fire pots and many other 
parts of a furnace are comparatively short 
lived. A yearly allowance of five dollars 
for repairs and five dollars for rapid de- 


sage is money in apples. If your orchards 
don't pay something is wrong. Send forone of 
our expert orchard men and he will tell you how to 
make your trees good dividend payers. 


New York folks are this very | and feeding. But common 
day paying five and ten cents | sense is the most uncommon— 
apiece for apples. So are men who 
The same kind of know how to de- 
apples you could velop an or- 
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trees were in top- the uncommon 
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° son-W hitaker’s way. It is a big, beau le ’ Ace 

but just COMMON _ tiful specimen, free from blemishes and booklet rees 
having a delicious flavor that brought a 


sense pruning, re- retail price # high as 12¢ epiece ia rhe Care I hey 
* ° New ork. w what ~ qA1VvA 
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a Munson-Whitaker Company 


FORESTERS 
Boston—623 Tremont Bldg. New York—823 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 
Pittsburg—743 Oliver Bldg. 
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A Smart Little Country a curless home. 
House at Glencoe, Ill. Dust Book “A” 
and small free 
Made better to look at, and better to live sample. 
in, by Casements—the window which our Itwill show youhow 
simple and perfect new devices have made a ee a 
the best by far for the home. a . chit D 
THEY GIVE THE HOME LOOK Sromtaas, bowie Ne Ol to Sl” 
THEY REALLY VENTILATE twinkling, to polish pianos and highly finished 
NO STICKING OR RATTLING furniture, to make cut glass sparkle like dia- 
NO SCREEN TROUBLES monds, i make tae derby Lee like new. 
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FUNTS FINE FURNITURE 2 


UNEXCELLED FOR RELIABILITY 
AND MODERATE COST 


In Library, Living Room or Den the fireplace is 
naturally the central point in the general scheme of 
decoration. Whatever else may be sacrificed to 
convention or economy, the hearth must have its 


Easy Chair or Davenport before the fire. 


From the collection of Leather, Tapestry and 
Velour Upholstered pieces which we have now on 
view, it is easy to select old-time “Wing Chairs,” 
“Club Chairs,” Rockers or Davenports adapted 
to the fullest comfort, and at PRICES WITHIN 
[HE PURCHASING POWER OF ALL. 


Our TRADEMARK and SEVENTY 
YEARS’ REPUTATION is your 
GUARANTEE. 


my : 
4 a Geo.C. Fuint Co. 
set ww 43-47 West 23” St 
24-26 West 24° Sr. 
CN / ( 





















Your 
tires wear 
longer. 


And whole car looks spick 
and span after tires are 
coated with 


French's London White 


itire 


(Trade Mart 


ARAYELANM Ay 


Florida Water 


‘THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 













Has a distinctive 
quality, a rich 
fragrance, which 


invigorating 
and permanent 
distinguishes i t 
from every other toilet water, and 
appeals to all people of taste 
Its use trans- 
bath into a 
delight. It is 
to use after 
for every toilet 
actual neces- 
household. 


and refinement. 
forms the daily 


Universally endorsed by those 
luxuryanda 


who take pride in the appear- 
ance of their cars 


Quickly and easily applied. 


the best thing 


; shaving and 
$1.00 Size Can, sufficient for § months. ‘ 
Write today for 
Special Triel Can 
enough for 4 tires 25c. 
é This offer is limited 
Samuel MH. Preach & Co. 
411 Callowhill St., 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


purpose; an 
sity in every 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 


Sample mailed om receipt of six cents to 
defray mailing charges. 


LANMAN & KEMP, newton" 
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preciation is not excessive, hence the 
yearly expense of hot-air heating will be 
$109. 

As an investment a heating apparatus 
engages attention to the same financial 
considerations that relate to any form of 
investment from which a return of the 
money invested is expected. 

Inversely a penny saved is a penny 
earned. 

Hot-water heating costs per year, 
$82.50; steam-heating, $99.50 and hot-air 
heating, $109. 

It will be of interest to consider why 
one type of apparatus requires more fuel 
than another. Heat, like gas, provisions, 
electricity, clothing, etc., has a unit of 
measure and it is convenient to consider 
it by its unit of measurement as we do 
the cubic feet, pounds, gallons, watts, 
yards, etc., of other commodities. 

Manufacturers of boilers or heaters 
publish capacities in their catalogues, 
which are expressed in the number of 
square feet of radiating surface the heat- 
ers are competent to supply, and it is 
ostensibly the object of the manufacturer 
to name the capacity of each boiler which 
will most accurately express its maximum 
efficiency, i. e., its greatest capacity for 
doing work when it is utilizing the largest 
percentage of the total heat units gen- 
erated from the fuel burned in it. 

Engineers who design heating systems 
usually base their calculations upon the 
heat units necessary to warm the rooms 
to 70 degs. in zero weather. 

The burning of coal in the domestic 
heater is usually accomplished at tempera- 
tures ranging from 1000 degs. Fahr. 
to 2000 degs. Fahr. and the percentage 
of heat units thus generated which are 
transferred from the fire to the water 
surrounding the fire determines the effi- 
ciency of the heater. 

The material (cast iron) of which 
steam and hot-water heaters are usually 
constructed, is the same and therefore 
does not affect the present calculation. 

The rapidity (consequently the quan- 
tity) of heat transmission from one me- 
dium (fire) to another (water) through 
an intervening substance (iron) is di- 
rectly dependent upon the difference in 
the temperature of the two mediums. 

In steam heating the water surrounding 
the fire is never less than 212 degs. Fahr. 
In hot water heating the average tempera- 
ture for the season, of the water return- 
ing to the heater will be less than 120 
degs. Fahr., which makes almost roo degs. 
greater difference in transmission activity 
in favor of hot-water heating. 

In the hot-water heating of the house 
referred to above, to 70 degs. Fahr. dur- 
ing zero weather, there will be required 
108,000 heat units per hour to maintain 
the 70 degs. temperature of the rooms 
and 6363 heat units per hour for warm- 
ing the air supplied by the indirect radia- 
tors; a total of 114,363 units per hour 
delivered into the rooms; and this quan- 
tity of heat net, is all that it will be nec- 
essary to produce from a hot-water heater. 
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Although cast iron, these indestructible gutters 


do not look any heavier than one of 
copper. They are made in two styles. 
the hanging one. 


tim or 
This is 
The moulded face is more 
ornamental. 


PUT THIS GUTTER 
ON YOUR HOUSE 


IT IS INDESTRUCTIBLE 


4 ine gutters on your house being 

up out of reach and out of 
sight you can’t tell whether the 
paint is on or off, and first thing 
you know they are leaking and the 
side of your house is all streaked. 

You endeavor to get every other 
part of your house as lasting as pos- 
sible, so why make an exception to 
your gutters—one of the most im- 
portant of items? 

England has experimented with 
this kind of gutters we make for 
two centuries or more. So you are 
not endangering your house by try- 
ing out some new fangle thing. 

They are made of cast iron. A 
high grade iron cast smooth, 
straight and of uniform thickness. 
They will outlast the best copper 
gutter you can buy, and won’t begin 
to cost as much. 

They form an ornamental feature 
of the eave—are easy to erect—need 
no repairs. 

Let us send you short lengths of 
each kind of gutter at our expense. 
We want you to see the gutter itself, 
and we will leave the rest to your 
sense of the practical. 

Send for circular and along will 
come the gutter lengths. 


Kiama aaa! 


Half Round gutters are made in 6 feet lengths 
and in two different sizes. 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 
Spring Street Elizaketh, N. J. 

















SUN 
DIALS 


Any Latitude 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 101 East 23d St., New York 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 


A Beautiful Illustrated Book- 
let, “WHERE SUN DIALS 
ARE MADE,” sent upon re- 
quest. Estimates furnished. 














With hot-air furnace heating it is usual 
in the best practice to limit the velocity 
of hot air entering the rooms through the 
registers to about four feet per second. 
The house in question should have a total 
free area of registers of about three and 
one-half square feet. With the above 
area and velocity the furnace will deliver 
into the house 50,400 cubic feet of air 
per hour. This volume of air must be 
heated from o degs. to 70 degs., the tem- 
perature of the rooms, and such heating 
will require 64,120 heat units. In addi- 
tion there must be supplied 108,000 units 
to maintain the 70 degs. in the rooms 
against the usual losses, making a total de- 
mand upon the furnace for 172,120 heat 
units per hour. 

Assuming the efficiency of the hot-air 
furnace in producing heat from coal equal 
to that of the hot-water heater and that 
8,000 heat units per pound of average 
quality of coal is the amount of heat de- 
livered to the rooms, then we determine 
that it will require 14.3 lbs. of coal per 
hour for hot-water heating and 21.5 lbs. 
of coal per hour for hot-air heating. 

It will be well to note that the volume 
of air required to convey the heat from 
the furnace to the rooms, as above, will 
need to be heated to a temperature of 131 
degs. Fahr., which is as high a point as 
consideration of health will permit. A 
smaller volume of air at a higher tempera- 
ture would be pernicious. 

Another important point of difference 
between hot-water and hot-air heating 
is that the air entering the room through 
the register flows almost directly to the 
ceiling and has but little effect upon the 
cooler strata of air near the floor. The 
hot-water radiator induces a flow of the 
cool air near the floor toward itself, and 
heats it, thus contributing to more nearly 
equal temperatures at the floor and ceil- 
ing of the room. 

A point of advantage in hot-water over 
steam is that in the former method mod- 
erate temperatures of the water will serve 
both direct and indirect radiators at the 
same time, but with steam at 212 degs. 
and no gauge pressure, the direct radi- 
ators may be sufficiently heated, and the 
steam will have no appreciable effect upon 
the indirect. 

In the relative acceptability of the hot- 
water, steam and hot-air apparatus in 
their adaptability to the structural, archi- 
tectural and decorative features of the 
house, one is confronted with the prob- 
lem of providing spaces for registers or 
radiators as the case may be. 

In the matter of locating them so as 
not to displace the rugs, the radiator be- 
ing much narrower than the register, its 
position next the wall seldom interferes, 
while the floor register does. 

The pipes of the hot-water system are 
readily concealed within the walls with- 
out special structural provision or cutting 
important timbers of the frame, which is 
nearly, always necessary in providing 
spaces for the large caliber hot-air pipes. 

In the earlier piping methods employed, 
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Adjusting themselves 
readily to any nook or corner 
of the home—harmonizing perfectly 
with the decorative scheme of any 
room—Globe-Weenicke Bookcases 
ornamentally fill spaces in your home 
that would otherwise be bare and 
unattractive. 


Section by section they 
grow as the number of your books 
increase—and each section is always 
complete in itself at any stage of its 
development. 

Yet beauty and adaptability are 
only features—the real function of 


SlobeWernicke 


Bookcases 


is the convenient, satisfactory care 
of books. Their utility is in their 
ease of expansion—growth—with 
and to accommodate the accumula- 
tion of your books. 


Globe“Weernicke Bookcases are 
sold by authorized dealers in all leading 
Cities and towns, at prices that are the same 
to every purchaser. The maintenance of 
uniform prices is the best proof of their 
intrinsic worth and superiority. 

Where not represented, goods shipped 

on approval, freight prepaid, 

Complete catalog and a_ copy of 
“The Blue Book of Fiction” by Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie, containing lists of the 
world’s best stories published in Eng- 
lish, mailed on request. Address Dept. 
H.G 


The Globe Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 

New York, 380-882 Broadway Boston, 91-98 Federal St, 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 231-235 WabashAve. 
Washington, 1218-1220 F' St., N.W. 
Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Avenue, East 
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MBS. HERBERT NELSON CURTIS 
223 East 84th Street NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE 2970 MADISON 
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The Peerless 
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Delivered 
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| Picture Comfys 
For Chi'dren 


Dutch Kids and Rabbit rown, Blue 
Clown i 
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very y 
| Women's, lach rown t Price 
| ma ’ ’ f vi ; 
j / er ; Pint 
teria ¢ $1.50 








ed LL ht Biue 
Misses’ $1.25, Child's $1.10 
Delivered 











The Tailor-Made 


Women's, Navy Blue, Light and Dark Price 
| 


Gray, Red, Wine, Brown and Biack $1.25 
Men's, Red, Brown, Na Biue, Dark Gray. $1.50 
Delivered 


Send for our handsome iWustrated Catalogue No. 46 
wittg many new tyies 


| Dan’l Green Felt Shoe Co. 


110-112 Eaet 13th St., New York 










































Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. = 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Co 
University 

Gardeners who understand up 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions. 

A knowledge of Landecape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas 
antest homes. 





Prot. Crete 
250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 





























and with the crude, ugly designs, then 
common with radiators, much was left 
to be desired from the esthetic standpoint. 
Today, however, design and decorative 
coloring of radiators make them notes in 
the general harmony of the room. 

There is scarcely a space of any shape 
or dimension in a room (the general ar- 
rangement of which has been designed 
without reference to heating) but can be 
utilized for the reception of one of the 
hundred shapes, sizes and designs of the 
modern radiator. 

While the window seat is only one of 
the means whereby a radiator may be 
wholly out of sight, a little personal at- 
tention on the part of the architect and 
some exercise of his professional inge- 
nuity will evolve new possibilities. 


The Time to Purchase Palms 


NE of the best seasons to buy palms 

for house culture is in the early fall, 
before cold weather has set in. Then there 
is less danger from exposure, and the 
plants have time to become well accli- 
mated before the trying experience of a 
long winter in a tightly closed house. 
Oftentimes palms are forced rapidly for 
winter selling, which means that they are 
kept in a high temperature. As a result, 
they suffer when transferred to an ordi- 
nary living room. 

The palm should not be kept in full sun- 
shine in summer, but will be grateful if 
allowed to stand out of doors in a gentle 
rain. Indeed, it is a good plan to give the 
palm an occasional spraying with tepid 
water at all seasons. 

Palms must be kept out of a draught, 
and it is well to avoid pots which are un- 
duly large, as all palms do best when there 
is not a large amount of earth around the 
roots. It is advisable to loosen up the 
earth occasionally and to see that the 
water applied soaks through all parts of 
the soil. Palms need an abundance of 
water, but abhor wet feet—water must not 
be allowed stand in the saucer. 


The Making of a Walled Garden 

(Continued from page 310) 
and leaf mold should be used just as if it 
were mortar, except that it 1s advisable to 
use small stones or pieces of brick to keep 
the joints wide. When the wall is used for 
retaining purposes one should endeavor 
to make it possible for the roots to run 
through to the earth beyond. In mortar- 
joined walls interstices may be left to be 
filled with earth. These should be of suffi- 
cient size to support normal growth of the 
varieties planted. 

Planting may be accomplished by means 
of seed or seedlings. If seeds are chosen, 
see that they are given a fair start. A 
good way to do this is to prepare a pill of 
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Plymouth Furs 


Trade Mark 

It is rarely possible anywhere in the world 
to obtain so large an assortment of high 
grade furs. Plymouth Furs differ as much 
from ordinary fur shop or department store 
styles as does the creation of a great archi- 
tect differ from the cottage built by the 
village carpenter. 

Plymouth Furs are made from selected 
pelts only, are individual and exclusive in 
design and of perfect workmanship. Each 
is a creation of art in itself. 


Style Book R Free 


Our new 1911 Style Book R is a work of art, 
containing hundreds of new models, illustrated by 
America’s foremost fashion artists. It shows furs 
for Men, Women and Children at prices varying 
from $5 to $5000. If you intend to buy furs this 
season, you should have this authoritative fur 
manual. Sent free on request if you will state 
what furs interest you. 

Estimates for Aiteration and Renovation 

for Furs given free of charge 


PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 


125 to 165 PLYMOUTH BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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seeds by wrapping them in moist loam and 
sphagnum moss and pushing them into 
crevices. With seedlings, one should al- 
low them to gain a fairly thriving growth 
of rootlets and carefully hollow out a place 
for them. Pack the soil tight, as in pot- 
ting, and leave but little of the plant pro- 
jecting. 

There are numerous plants suitable for 
wall planting, but a characteristic list of 
those giving best service is here given. 


Alyssum House Leek 
Arabis albida and Alpina Mill-foil, woolly leaved 
Alpine Aster Achillea tormentosa 
Baby’s Breath Pear, Prickly 
Barnwort Pink, Sea or Cushion 
Bearberry — Arctostaphylos Armeria maretima 
Uva-Ursi Plumbago 
Bugle—Ajuga reptans Phlox, Trailing — Procum- 
Catchfly—Silene ancaulis bens , 
Columbine Rock-cress, Purple— 
Dianthus deltoides Aubretia deltoidea 
, silvestris Saxifraga longifolia 
3 plumarius Saxafrage, Mountain 
Euonimus radicans Sedum sexangulare 
Forget-me-not Snow-in Summer 
Garland Flower — Daphne Speedwell 
Cneorum Stone-crop—Sedum acre 
Gypsophylla cerastiodes var. aurem 
repens Thyme—Thymus montanus 
Harebell Yucca 
Ferns: Ebony Spleenwort—Asple nium ebeneum, Dry 
soil mixed with leaf mold 


Woodsia. Rocky location 

Pella a atropurpurea. Rocky ledges 

Aspidium fragrans. Dry cliff sides where anything else 
would be sun-scorched 

Dwarf Spleenwort—Asplenium trichomanes. Shade. 
Grows in any rock-cleft where it can find merely a 
foothold 

Common Polypody—Polypodium vulgare. A very reliable 
sort 


The Swiss Chalet for America 
(Continued from page 292) 


terior paneling there is nothing more at- 
tractive, all things considered, than red- 
wood and to the interior plans of Amer- 
ican chalets, architects have given fancy 
full play. It is a difficult matter to pre- 
serve the artistic simplicity of the Swiss 
interior and yet to harmonize it with the re- 
quirements of modern convenience. Yet 
this has been done by many builders and 
has made the American chalet delightful 
both inside and out. 

In our money-governed world one must 
not forget the matter of expense which en- 
ters very largely into the building plans 
of so many people. Economy was neces- 
sary to Swiss people; consequently their 
architecture was on a style that cost little. 
And the same is true.in America. One 
can build a Swiss chalet for a third less 
money than it will cost to erect a house 
of similar pretension in other styles. Of 
course one may also put a great deal of 
money into a chalet, so that it really satis- 
fies all classes; but to such as want an in- 
expensive home that will be homelike and 
picturesque and will not look cheap in that 
worst sense of striving for an elegance 
one cannot afford, the Swiss chalet is, to 
my mind, the ideal habitation. It is a 
happy, light-hearted style; it is capable of 
an infinite variety of treatment without 
radical departure from its central and fun- 
damental principles of advantage and ex- 
cellence ; it is strong; it costs little and en- 
dures. What more can one ask of archi- 
tecture ? 








Build Our Curved Eave Greenhouse 


Build it because it is a thoroughly That new catalog of ours explains all 
practical curved eave construction. this so clearly, that we are going to ask 
Many of them are not, you know. And _ you to send for one. In the same letter 
yet beyond all question the curved eave why not let us know something about 
house is the best house to build. Grows your ideas of the size house you want 
better flowers with less trouble because and in our answer we will make you 
it is nearer outdoor light conditions. some “getting-started-suggestions.” 


Hitchings @ CA Se ex Elizabeth, Nod. 


ay ~ ot ree “7 zs =? 2. rs Paty ~”. aR tr 
Fo VEE SNS. Retader a Os? ' Ber 2366" DE 4 Sos he, Le GEER ee Lies 


PLANT SHRUBS NOW 


That will bloom all next year 


The best twelve are Golden Bell, Japan Quince, Persian Lilac, 
Weigela, Syringa, Honeysuckle, Deutzia, Bridal Wreath, Japa- 
nese Briar, Hydrangea, Althea and Japanese Barberry. I offer 
all for $3.50, by express, one of each or assorted as you desire ; 

5. Booklet on shrubs and their care sent free. 


6 for $2; 24 for $6. 
le FRED HAXTON 











































YOUR GARDEN can be improved 
and beautified by planting those 
Trees and Shrubs you thought 
of in the summer. 


FALL PLANTING 


season is here. Avail 
yourself of this — 





pa Aig Ay 12 FoR $3.50 4719 Winthrop Avenue, Chicago 
to your home. We have the ~ 











stock you want at 
low cost consistent 
with quality. 

~ Secure our Catalog. 


> 
“? eS, ORDERS COMPLETE 
os) Inquiries for Quotations etc., 


incur no obligation 


WRITE US NOW 






GRASS. GRO ANYWHERE 


dah hd War Qn YOU 8s0W 


e -KAL AK Ar. Riss: 


Needs only soil—moisture. Healthy turf and a beauti- 
ful lawn or terrace where everything else fails. Choicest 
seed scientifically mixed with a powerful, dry, concen- 
meted. animal manure, Goes furthe er than ordinar seed. 

Instructive booklet, ‘“‘How to Make awn” 
Ft ER full of lawn “‘helps.’’ Send for it. 
The Kalaka Company, 816 Exchange Ave., Chicago 


























‘AD If. 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, BANKS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, WX 
THEATRES AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, BEING SANITARY. 
NON-SLIPPERY, SOFT AND COMFORTABLE TO THE TREAD, 
BEAUTIFUL IN COLORS AND DESIGNS AND DURABLE. 


New York, N. Y., 91-93 Chambers Street Pittsburg, Pa., 933-935 Liberty Avenue 
Chicago, Ill., 150 Lake Street &t. Louis, Mo., 218-220 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., 118-120 North 8th Street Portland, Ore., 40 First Street 
San Francisco, Calif., 129-131 First Street Boston, Mass,, 232 Summer Street 
Indianapolis, Ind., 207-209 §S. Meridan St. 
London, England, 13-15 Southampton Row 
Spokane, Wash., 163 South Lincoln Street 
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POMP! 
TON] 


FIREPLACE 


IAN 


m the residence of 


Mrs. Robert Henry Traver 
Washinaton. D. ( 


Vomoprtan Mtone offer ar one . sthetitute for Martie 
e the construetion of the f ive ard lowe of ” prod ue 
tien from (ld World master artying t of original 
deoatgne 

(her lecwe Glustrated eatalogue N of hall aod gard 
maded on request 
Chur beeklet “City Back Varde will he of interest t » dwellers 

THE BRAINS STL DIOS, Inc. 

276 Leasington Ave New Vork City 


Factory Astoria, Long ldland 

















Interior Decoration 


Interior decorations of all descriptions 
planned and executed. Single rooms 
or whole houses furnished, and wall 
coverings, hangings, rugs, furniture, 
etc., selected to suit any scheme. 

Out of town orders carefully attended to 
Lamp and candle shades. Stenciling. 


| MISS THROOP-—-MISS VEERHOFF 
37 EAST 60th STREET :: NEW YORK 


Grow Dwari 
Apple Trees lh 


Nevel., bat practical, and intensely interestin Require litth 
roam. Waly cultivated, prude? and aprayed liear fruit earlier 
thar the dancdarda Make little shade. permitting other cror 
tw be grown hetween rows May be trimmed and trained of 
wire to ow in almost any shape Met banites, farmers and 

our orticulturaliate alike find pleasure and profit growing 
dwarf Aiple Trees No garden ra ard now complete 
Withemit awveral af these wonderfully productive trees 

VARIN Ee Duchess of Oldenburg w. striped red 
Winter Maiien’s Blush, red cheek; Bismarck, red, beautiful; Red 
Astrechan, crimson. Plant this Pall and ¢ eason, Prompt 
shipment. Send today for illystrated booklet, fre 


Arthur J. Collins 


Box Y 














An a 


N. J. 


Moorestown - 











A Combination Range 
for Every Purpose 


Good for winter cooking 
with heating; good for 
summer woking without 
heating the 
Deane Combination 
Coal and Gas Range 
Two ranges in one Has 
ovens gridiron _ broilers, 
toasters and all other up 
to<date features. Gas and 

s| can be weed at the 
time when preparing a big 
or separately if deaired 





sate 


mea: 
One f our meny Don't bay any range before 
model: now in stock ~alling upon us 
Call o Write fer Our Brambal!-Deane Company, 








Catalos of Ranges ond 261 W. doth St. New York City 
Butier: Pantry Pilate Cooking Apparatus of All Kinds 
Warmers 





In writing t 


A Baker’s Dozen of Old English 
Teapots 

TH! old teapots belonging to the Staf- 

fordshire class comprise many col- 


rs and designs; a study of them will show 
thirteen varieties of shapes, handles, 
and knobs. If color photography 
could have been employed to bring before 
the reader these rows of antiques, with 
hading from pink to the dark pur- 
plish tints of the mulberry; the light blues 
to the depths of the dark, rich blue of the 
Washington's tomb pot; the fine red, blue, 
green and pink floral designs on the back- 


spouts 





A baker's dozen of Staffordshire ware show- 
ing the different varieties of interesting 
teapots 


grounds of white—it would make him con 
cede the palm for good colors to the Staf- 
fordshire potters—Adams, Wood, Mayer, 
Joseph Heath, Wedgwood, Clews (James 
and Ralph), Alcock and many others. 
[hese were the men who from the latter 
part of the eighteenth almost to the middle 
of the nineteenth century made the beau- 
tiful designs which are a lasting joy to the 
cellector. Their sphere of work was in 
the English villages and smaller places of 
Staffordshire—that clay country which has 
been the seat of potteries from earliest 
times—in Fenton, Lane End, Lane Delph, 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Cobridge, Burs- 
lem, Tunstall, Longport, Shelton and less 
well-known places, all adjoiming, and 
which now make almost a continuous city 
ten miles in length. In recognition of the 
artistic achievements of these renowned 
workers in clay, who would not place their 
names in the Hall of Fame of potters! 
Beginning from left to right in our illus- 
tration, on the top shelf of the old cup- 
board is a teapot in pink and white floral 
decorations ; next comes a prettily shaped 
low one, with red, green and a bit of yel- 
low in the floral pattern on a white ground ; 
while the third is of the same white back- 
ground with a floral band of pink, blue 
(Continued on page 30%) 
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Window Shades 


Look Better—Last Longest 


k 








RENLIN will outwear several 

ordinary shades and will always 
ok well. 
Brenlin is supple, not stiff—and 
always hangs 
straight and 
smooth. It 
won't bag or 


sag — wont 
crack— won't 
fade. 


Look at the 
ordinary 
shade. It is 
cracked and 
streaked, 
looks un- 
sightly. This 
is because it 
was “filled” 
with chalk or 
clay to give it 
“body,” and 
the “filling” 
dropped out. 

Then look at 
a Brenlin shade. 
It has no streaks 
—no pinholes. 


The Ordinary Shade 


The Brenlin Shade 


Its body is natural; there is no “filling.” 


S 


Oo 


o there is nothing to make it crack 
r sag. 


Brenlin is made in all colors and in 


Brenlin Duplex, light one side, dark the 


VU 


ther. The possibilities of color schemes 


with Brenlin are almost unlimited. 





r 


I 


yard like this. 


Write today for this book 
and samples in all colors, 


With the 
many 


help of 
suggestions in 
Window the book and sam 
ples, select your 
Shades shades. Then go to 
of any good dealer and 
. get Brenlin. Find out 
nlin why Brenlin is the 
cheapest shade you 
can put up. 
Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2069-2079 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 


he name is perforated along the edge of every 
Look for it. 























HAVE ELECTRICITY IN YOUR COUNTRY HOME 


1 . sg a h. ie 








Install an Alamo-Westinghouse electric lighting set in 
your house. These little plants are safe, durable, eco- 
nomical and do not require the services of an engineer. We 


also 


install Complete Water Systems of all kinds. All of 


our apparatus is guaranteed. Write for our booklet entitled 
“Electric Light and Power for Country Home and Farm." 


ALAMO MFG. CO. - - - 


Hillsdale, Mich. 


Eastern Representatives, OTIS & WELLS, Electrical 


Engineers, 2 


ector Street, New York City, 
CHAS, PFAU, Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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TILES |? 

Make the 

fireplace 


the focus 
of the room 


Above all things the fire- 
place must be attractive, 
because it is the spot around 
which the family gathers. 







































In most cases the first reason for 

using tile is a sanitary one, but 

in the case of the fireplace it is 
Zan aesthetic one. You puttile 7 
- around the fireplace for beauty. 7 
Incidentally it is a good protec- 
, tion against fire: You use tile 
because it is burnt clay, and both 
in color and texture suggests an 
association with fire. 


VERY _ architect 

knows Yale Hard- 
ware and recognizes 
its superior quality. 





Every house builder 
should have a copy 


We have prepared four booklets: “Tiles for 





‘ireplaces,” or the iron es és é 
% He ine Kiichen and Laundry, rete of our book: Yale 
the Porch Floor,”” which we send: free to 
ome builders. You would do well to reac 
wr tnens come denteaaramas oo on Hardware for Your 
. aid ” 
(MS Tur Associatep Tite Home,” before mak- 
MANUFACTURERS . . 
Room 2, Reeves Building, j Ing any choice. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. y 





The book is free 
and will be sent post- 
paid in response to a 
postcard. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 2." 


ar per 1000 


SAVE 50% on THESE PRICES 


S.L. de FABRY, - Grower - LITTLE SILVER, N, J 








If you are a Lover of 
RARE BULBS, : NOVELTIES, 
IRIS, 3 PAEONIAS, 
JAPAN DWARF PLANTS, 
RARE FORCING SHRUBS 
Send for our Catalogue which will interest you. The Makers of Yale Th » ¢ ] & Towne Mf Co. Chica Re eng ev h St. 

H. H. Berger & Co., 70 Warren St., New Yor, Products. e fale g- Franci 


Locks, Pad- 




























































is locks, Builders’ Hardware, 9 M a Street New York aaa B eee epincame 
Nga “hecks, Chain Hotsts Murr y ’ Renken, ’ Paris, weet? 
FINEST NEW DAHLIAS 











1 
| 











é direct from Holland 





Last Spring we sold a large quantity of the latest 
dahlia creations to American flower lovers. In AY 
addition we brought over a quantity of the leading gt 2 re 
new varieties and planted them in our own 
grounds, outside Philadelphia, acclimating 
them to soil and climate. Among the varieties 
are the following Wenderfal New Dahlias intro- 
duced by us. 


The new decorative Dahlia PRI\CESS JULIANA 














Let us help you with your Color Scheme , § te sure 
Whether your house is half-timbered, shingled all over or the words 
rough clap-boarded, it should harmonize with its surround ; Dexter 
ings as well as being artistic in itself. Our miniature stained 


Brothers 
shingles will enable you to decide, right on the ground, 





hic . . . : English 

received an award of merit, R. H. S., London, which colors are best. Shingle 
1910 and a first-class certificate, Amsterdam, D B E S Ss 
1909. The finest decorative dahlia ever in- exter Drothers English Shingle Stains Stains 
tre © $1.50 eac 
jy ney —— Dahlias. The ideal bed- do more than beautify—they prorect, adding years to the life oe on 
ding plant, 20 inches high, literally covered of the wood. And the colors will not fade. Tho secret lies in resent 
mar de S theiitee: af the @ y | the use of the best English ground colors mixed in linseed wonipted 

ith aeony ahlias of the finest sorts for s i , De > Dene ns . , keg and 
eutting purposes. 60c. each, $5.00 per dozen ang Our Own exter Preservative Ors, 


—__ 
Dwarf Mignon Dahlias, A new strain of very **PRINCESS JULIAVA”™ 
dwarf habit 15 inches high): producing a profusion of single flowers, fron 
June until frost. Received five first-class certificates and five awards of 
merit at Amsterdam. 75c. each, $3.50 for six 
Send for a copy of our Dahlia leaflet. Order early, for Spring delivery, 
before acclimated stock is exhausted 

Gt. van Waveren and Kruiljff, 
American Branch House, 629 Bourse Buliding. Louis Berger, Mgr. 
Philadeiphia, Pa,, U. S. A. 
Home Offices and Nurseries: Sassenheim, (Haariem,) Holland, Other 
Branches; Moscow, Russia; Leipssac, Germany: Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine Republic; London, England; Guteburg, Sweden. 


box 





Write for booklet and sample miniature shingles TODAY. 
Dexter Brothers Co.,115 Broad &t., Boston, Mass. 
Branches: 1133 Broadway, N.Y.,218 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 


Agents: H. M. Hooker © 0., Chicago; F. H. McDonald, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Wash. and Portland, Ore.; E. B. 
otten, Security Bidg., St. Louis, Mo.; Sherman- 
imball, San ancisco; Hoffschlager & Co., Hono- 
Inlu; and dealers. 














Wesley Lester Blithe, Architect, Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 340) 


Last Call FLOWERING doggy running around the center of JUST PUBLISHED 
The shelf ith the old 


second starts with 
, Washington's Tomb Teapot (Mayer) in 


all | rethou % prevem . the rh dark blue. This design rarely has the SADDLE AND CAMP IN THE 


vrets of Spring aftet sg it 


i ‘ rc of \ ¢ : oO - 
acon fe now present for bulb plant mark of Mayer on it, as Wood made the ROCKIES 


same design with the exception of the 




























e offer both the u be and un =~ pm . 
W _ diary = ’ flowers, which are different. The figure By DILLON WALLACE 
vial it} all i¢ wing Variceti¢ and as which is seated is supDOS ~J te be that of ; x 
ure you delivery of healthy first size : ' Pree OY , A graphic account of a two thousand mile 
Bulb Lafayette at the tomb of W ashington and survey of the Rocky Mountain game region 
tes represents a bewigged man with knee- on horseback, from Southern Arizona 
PLANT NOW breeches, carrying a scroll. Though the to Jackson’s Hole, the last great grazing 
print is usually known as “Lafayette at ground of the American Elk. The coun- 
HYACINTHS, Under Color, Red, Pink, the tomb of Washington,” the face is not try traversed is in reality the last stand of 
on Blue ao that of Lafayette, and when General La- ee in this continent we Mr. 
< z., 34.50 . Ye ’ . ’ allace serve 1s ya a: 5 
ae eee fayette visited Washington’s tomb he wore ke titute the Sa maie Wak cotmstone 
. i PS cial “o1seTrs - .-. “par >< =e . const te ; s ; « Ay - 
TULIPS, Richonde Brothers pecia trousers, knee-breeches being out of the description of this field. Price $1.75 net. 
Ste mer dan,, 01.80 _ fashion. It has been thought that the fig- 
“fe, cy le eam ure at the tomb was intended for Jeffer- THE BOOK OF THE TARPON 
NARCISSUS, Finest Trumpet Sorts, son. The seated, solitary figure, the tem- cK 
Mixed , By A. W. DIMO 
stint th Bb men 168 ple in the distance with the rays of the set- iy rae 
gl nae naa ting sun as a background, are the same as Mr. A. W. Dimock describes with a facile 
: he Wood ies I N. Huds pen a sport that rivals target practice, 
We have just received @ Consign m ( er tS a pocces. . a gb udson broncho busting and high diving. Were it 
nent of fresh Dutch Bulbs from Hol Moore's “Old ¢ hina Book” the sugar- not for the fact that the camera was al- 
land. and find it contains the choicest bowl ( Mayer) which matches the teapot ways focused on the line, this “fish story” 
sclection we have eve imported tomb piece ( Mayer) in this collection is would be unbelievable. Fishermen and 
if vou have vet to complete vour shown am ng the Staffordshire illustra- booksellers however have pronounced Mr 
| re art le tions. Julian Dimock’s illustrations to be one of 
pranting sOf an Carly spring garden ' . the best collections of fish pictures ever 
don't delay longer Send for our Next to the tomb piece comes the beau- reproduced. Price $2.00 net. 


tifully shaped black and white one with 
bunches of grapes, two strawberries and a PEOPLE OF THE WILD 
bird with three ball-like feathers as a top- By F. ST. MARS 

knot. Following the plan of many potters, slant 
this piece, like many others, is marked Mr. St. Mars has the rare gift of = 
with an anchor impressed, without color animal stories convincingly without ascrib- 


ail ‘dentify it (like tl ing human qualities to his characters. He 
or other markings to identify it (like the presents in beautiful English the drama of 


Fall Catalogue and price list. We 
have what vou should have 


BRIDGEMAN’S SEED 
WARE HOUSE 


RICKARDS BROS., Props. 














37 East 19th Street N. Y. City anchor with “R. H.,” or the three anchors, life in the woods, and hills and along the 
like the Robert Hancock or Richard Hold- shore, with the interweaving of hate, hun- 
ship or Chelsea pieces, respectively). The ger and revenge. Price $1.25 net. 


last teapot on the second row is a Burslem 
piece (Wood) with lanbrequin-like deco- THE TWO-GUN MAN 


ration in two shades of royal blue, the By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 


cover set well down into the top of the The story tells of an attractive young 


A few dollars rightly spent to-day insures pot. On the third row comes hrst a mul- girl from the East who comes to complicate 
beauty and comfort for years to come berry teapot with “Pagoda and cypress life on the cattle range, a gun fighter who 


Applelon a Sewall G trees; second, a white one with royal blue is hired to kill her brother, and a range 
WICORPORATED 


band about half an inch wide running boss who plays a little game of his own. 
Foresters and Surveyors around the concave-octagon central part be egy Oe atone the first page to 
Old Town 156 Fifth Avenue Bangor | Of the teapot, the knob being formed by a the last ce net. 
Me New York Me ‘. ‘ The arki ems , yy 
flower pod. The marking seems to indi Cael: Clim ote atthe Back Mee 
Practical Methods of Tree Preservation cate it as being a Colebrook-Dale pottery 


' . Send a post card for complete cat 
References Yale University. Bowdoin College, piece. Ane ther of the mulberry family. P € alog 
Park Dept. City of Bangor, Me.. Maine State - ¢ 


Forest Commission with willow trees shading the pagoda and 


Write for Booklet A | 4 picturesque piece in light blue and white, OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 























Save your table Tons Tot spilled Tiauids snd hot dishes spol pe mpletes the second shelf. uo SIFTH AVENUE NEW YORE CrT¥ itt PsopLEs GAS 81DG. eHICACO 
Peerless Asbestos Table Mat On the lower row another blue and white 
Welto ter beskict —Te the Weman Whe Cares begins the line, “Basket of Flowers,” be- 
omis St., Chicago, itl, "sit, , ” 
Gelcage ebestes Table unico » Sept 8, 2 be e ing the name stamped on the bottom of the 
ee Sa ee. Sop eho, Se pot. Then comes a large pink one, which 


comp boasted ond antiiinctery. Forced os gives a fine bit of coloring of a warm tint BU NGAL OWS 








ee Sea eae eae Se to the middle of this shelf. The agricul- 
Welte op Bhede we. tural scene is very interesting, with the ‘ 
H. P. FREAR farmer sowing the seed in the newly HE “°° book that really sa the 
18 W. sath St.. Astor Ct.. N. ¥.. Tel. a¢a8 Murray Hill ploughed ground, while the horses, plough whole fascinating problem of build 





we ‘ ing the summe *, with ; fusic 
and ploughman are distinctly seen in the g the summer home, with a profusion 


EVERYTHING for the HOME GROUNDS | distance. This teapot is the only one of | | &f ilvstrations chosen from among hun. 














Orne tal, “deciduous, shade land werving treme, Flowering the Tialer’s Dames which boasts. fect. dreds of available photographs and plans. 
vines, Cli Manbore. Fruit trees, Berry bushes, Hardy garden planta.etc which together with its fine color floral It would be folly to build any sort of 
The finest selection for lawn and planting in America, " . , - a ¢ aratives shack ‘ — 
Mere than 800 seres of (yt, hl, border and ample proportions, make it a . ee ae = . aie satan 
We will ke « plant > f ye lace. selec t . shrube, ‘s . . - n > W 1 S$ al g - roes < 
etc. euitable to anil and situa:ion. amd give you the exact cost of beautiful antique. In the collection of do- C8, EO 5S Se ANS seygeetiape. 
ting and proper time to plant Send Jor Cataeg D . . a n = 
oe nated old china pieces in the Metropolitan 
The Stephen Hoyt's Sons Company I McBride, Nast & Company 
Eostablis: ed 1448 ew Canaan, Conn. Incorporated 1903 (Continued on page 344) ~ “ a Ae 
& . 
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Get a Boat of Your Own 
AND JOIN THE FLEET 



























Published for the boat owner and the man who wants to become 
one, will tell you how inexpensive the sport of boating really is. 

It starts you right in the selection of craft, engine and equipment 
—tells you just what kind of boat is best adapted to each specific 


The Beat Bayer we seaueee te 





Establish Tulips Permanently 
Among Annuals or Shrubbery 


You know and love tulips as a class—but do you fully appreciate 
the possibilities offered you in the Darwin and May-flowering 
types? They can be left permanently just where you wish them to 
grow—in shrubbery borders or flower beds—and will iucrease in 
number for many years. They bloom after the early bulbs—thus 
providing you with lovely flowers from early to late. In form and 
coloring, they leave nothing to be desired. 

You need some of them; we can supply you to the best advan- 
tage, because our connections 





Maiden’s Blush or Picotee with reliable growers abroad 
Clear white, edged with pink, petals beau are unexcelled., Boddington’s ‘ 
tifully curved, After a few days, the flower Quality Bulbs are planted on 
turns to deep rose—giving it a _ totally many famous estates We of 


different appearance. A most unique and fer splendid collections includ- 
charming flower, standing well when cut. : : 


" ing some of the choicest of 
(See illustration below.) Per dozen, 25c; the D: . eee Wa 

per hundred, $1.50; per thousand, $14.00. ir a type e cannot 
list all of them here, but you 
may be fully assured of their 
high quality. ? 
Boddington’s Special Col- 
lections of Darwin Tulips 
| each of 26 choice sorts, $2 

3 each of 26 choice sorts, 78 in all, $5.75 


6 each of 26 choice sorts, 156 in all, $11 
12 each of 26 choice sorts, 312 in all, $20 


Complete descriptions given in 


Boddington’s Summer and 











— 





sort of requirement, what type of engine is best suited to each type 
of boat. 


Autumn Garden Guide 
Free—send postal today 


Arthur T. Boddington 





. . . > To the man who wants to know 
McBride, Nast & Co., 31 E. 17th 


St., New York City. Enclosed find the “why, wherefor” and “how 
50 cents. Send me the Boar much” of the boating game—the 


lieve 7 > sec 
suyeR for one year. Boat Buyer is a godsend, 





























OE en 0c eehatns ds Seiad sabestes Fill out the blank, mail with soc Seedsman 
Sevent. aed HOMOGE. vce ciciincédneer and receive the Boat Buyer for a Dept. H, 342 West 14th Street 
ee ee ye Pee whole year. NEW YORK CITY 








Art and Progress 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED BY 


||| THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


1741 NEW YORK AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





f Cana of Galilee, back over the hill from Nazareth : 


The Big Travel Book 
of the Year 


Dr. Louis Gaston Leary’s 


THE REAL PALESTINE OF TO-DAY 


Those who have followed Dr. Leary’s articles in 
recent issues of TraveL need no assurance as to the 
real gripping interest with which he clothes the people, 
the customs, and the landmarks of this tiny land that 
is “Holy” to Jew and Christian and Moslem. His 
residence for a time in Beirut gave opportunity for 
an unusually thorough study of the people themselves 

their mode of life, their customs and prejudices, and 
this side of the subject is one that always will have 
the widest appeal. Dr. Leary’s intimate knowledge 
of the country’s legends—those that are well substan- 
tiated and those that are merely amusing—helps to 
make the book as entertaining as the best fiction. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
THE BEST WRITERS 
SPECIAL FEATURES 











A Layman’s Magazine of Art upheld to a professional standard. 
It treats of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Civic Art, 
Landscape Gardening, the Handicrafts. 


The book is of a convenient size—5%x 7% inches. 
jound in dark blue linen boards with a charming 
cover design by George Hood. There are 64 pages of 
illustrations, besides maps of the whole country and 
important sections of it at larger scale. Price, $1 
net, postage 8 cents, 








Sample Copies, 10 cents Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year 











McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, 31 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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Buy Hicks Shrubs Now 
This Ad. Tells You Why Planting Now Is Best 


There are four main and several minor reasons There are a few things which we recom 
, 4 mend to reserve until spring; Azalea, Mag 
why ball planting of & hrubs is best nolia, Keech, Liiquidambar or Sweet Gum, 


Tulip Tree and Khododendron) 


. That Privet Hedge you have lor wanted 
First: The ground get settled around their might just as well be planted right now 
oot o th tar ‘rowing vigorously first thing it's a simple straight ahead sort of a job 
, *€y : ' 6 & 6 y 5 that will only hold up other things if put 
next spring; and you know it is the long vigorous off till spring 

TO cl rraceful . , . oO A mass planting like thi« will take about 
growths that arch gracefully and give the most 50 shrubs and cost less than $20.00. We 
beautiful effect supplied them and they all thrived. 


Shrubbery, as you know, is the most eco 


, nomical quick way of massing the foundation 
Second: Many of the shrubs either bloom or bud of a house. In the picture above they have 
' , . . . been allowed to grow a little too high, in 
out so early in the spring that if planted after terfering with the breeze entering the win 
April sth they are bruised or broken off, and al dows. The taller Upright Honeysuckle and 
> , Syringa. at the back should be taken out and 
though the growth starts a little later, it is not so the Thunburger’s Barberry allowed to oc 
vigorous until mid-summer This is particularly cupy more space. The Rosa Rugosa should be 
‘ ~ cut down and allowed to grow up again, which 
80 oT Forsythia, Pearl Bush, Lilacs, and Spireas makes it more dense The stepping stones 
in the grass illustrate a good idea that should 
‘ be more widely used. They cut up the lawn 
Third: Many of the shrubs are beautiful all winter less than a path and the lawn mower runs 
over them, which insures neatness and eco 

and you might just as well be enjoying them during nomical maintenance 
we ad , onthe if nst¢ “¢ ‘re i hex Don't you want some especially fine Golden 
those dreary month For i istance, there is Red mg tO, SA He a 
Twigged Dog wood, the bark of which is a glowing Orange. and Viburnum Dentitum? Or, have 
. ae » . i] . you spote where you have planned to put 
carmine Japanese Barberry, with its brillant red  Qacthh now ball bush or sweet shrub. that 
berries which stay on all winter, is unequaled for ae mamsonse . Tprorite a te, gaorgntien 
perfume! icks’ shrubs, like icks’ trees, are 
low mass effects or hedges strong, sturdy, well developed stock that 


you oa thoroughly Sopend pe Depend 
- , ° apie snr rom 4 * pen ple > 
Fourth: Next spring you and everybody else will ‘come ‘to the Nursery and pick them out. 
, ae , you cannot come, then send for price list; 
be too busy ou know how it has been every 17°. .peanet gm -¥ A. 
other year—almost impossible to get what you Send your order, and we will fill it care 
want done, when you wanted it done. Besides, Qy,°%3 Biomaty Se eee 
now, while your needs of the past summer are york; such as moving big evergreene ten to 
move them 








fresh in your mind, is the best time to order. sy oS os - 
Isaac Hicks & Son Westbury, Long Island 
eH ~~ 





NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


When using the *"CH/CAGO-FRANCIS’*’ Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry 
Steve. Clothes are dried without extra expense, as the waste heat from the laundry 
stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burning wood coal or gas 
Dries the clothes as perfectly as sunshine. Especially adapted for use in Residences 
Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers are built to order in various 
sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry room. Write today for descriptive 
circular and our handsomely illustrated No. 12 catalog. Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. ., SHANNON MFG. CO. 
690 So, Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 124 Lexington Ave , NEW YORK CITY 


PALL PLANTING 


Horticultural Authorities now agree that Fall Planting 
is best for fruit and deciduous trees and shrubs. 








We have a full line of maples, poplars, flowering shrubs, 
fruit trees, etc., on which we will make very low prices. 


For Catalogue and Special Price List address 


WADLEY NURSERIES - - - - Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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(Continued from page 342) 
Museum of Fine Arts, New York City, it 
was recently a pleasure to see the pink 
sugar bowl which matches this pink teapot. 
How fine they would look side-by-side! 

Last but not least comes the very fine 
china teapot in white with gilt spring dec- 
oration and charming outlines. A good 
contrast in its delicateness of tone with its 
gayer neighbors and a fine finis to the 
Baker's Dozen. Thirteen cherished pos- 
sessions! “How did you get so many and 
such beauties!’ is the exclamation of the 
beholders. Like Topsy, they “growed” ; 
not in a night, for by day three friends 
have made “red-letter days,” each by 
bringing an offering of a teapot to add to 
my collection—long enriched by the Wash- 
ington’s Tomb and the pink Agricultural 
ones (two shrines for a score of years in 
my china cupboard). Others were bought 
from the shelves of antiquarians and were 
carried home by hand, riding in the cars 
with moments of fearful anxiety. These 
add beauty and grace to my lovely family 
of growing teapots. More are on the way 
and the next family group will contain a 
score—then twenty-five will be coveted, 
and who can say how many shall yet be 
numbered mine! 

JOSEPHINE Rice CREELMAN. 








Book Reviews 


[The Publishers of House and Garden will be glad to 
furnish any books desired by subscribers on receipt of 
publisher's price. Inquiries accompanied by stamp for 
reply will be answered immediately.] 

Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Con- 
struction. By A. M. Dustman. Illustrated. 
Cloth 9x13, 239 pp. Chicago. Charles C. 
Thompson Co. $2.00. 


The interesting period preceding the 
actual building of a home is full of an 
enthusiasm for knowledge. To make some 
of the mysteries of the architects’ profes- 
sion clear to laymen several books have 
been published. The above named book 
contains information making architectural 
terms, estimating, cost of materials and 
construction, specifications and kindred 
subjects intelligible. A considerable por- 
tion of the book is devoted to suggestions, 
pictures and plans of homes, barns and 
outbuildings which are helpful to the pros- 
pective builder. 

Detached Dwellings, Part II. Illustrated. 


Cloth, ox12 inches. New York. The American 
Architect. Price $5.00, postpaid. 


The best work of American architects 
to-day is by no means limited to the large 
public buildings in the big cities, but con- 
siderable of it is to be seen in the resi- 
dences of those who live in the country 
and the suburbs. Detached Dwellings, 
Part II, is a book of illustrations that. 
would show the truth of this. It includes 
pictures and plans of houses the majority 
of which equal the homes of England’s 
landed proprietors... In addition to the 
numerous half-tone reproductions, the 
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There is nothing more fascinating to the 
average man or boy than 


Tinkering with Tools 


and for the man who is really handy with tools a ' 
present of one of our Combination Benches and | 
Tool Cabinets will give him more pleasure than 
anything else you could select. It is a handsome 
oak cabinet containing 95 of the finest tools made 
and when open is a complete bench with vise 
ready for immediate use. 

For one less expert, or for the boy, we suggest 
one of our smaller cabinets. All tools 
are the highest grade standard me- 
chanics’ tools, arranged in convenient 
sets for home use. The quality is the 
same in all. The higher priced cabi- 
nets are larger and contain more tools. 


er erst.) 


This Christmas or this Birthday give him one 
of our Combination Benches and Tool Cabinets, 
or a smaller Tool Cabinet and a Manual Train- 
ing Bench. 


No. 47 21 Tools .. $ 7.50 









"am CF 10.00 
- eaa.6~(C™ 15.00 
- a & 20.00 
Illustration sa 55 52 ” 30.00 
is of No. 100 ‘“ 100 95 “ 85.00 
We are pioneers in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for home use; every set bears our guarantee of quality. 


Order direct (we have no agents) or send for Catalogue No, 2952, 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., NEW YORK ‘i358 4th Ave. and 13th St. 





HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES | KD 
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HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E-VARNISHES 




















a. , ———z For staining and varnishing floors and other 

mes Sah surfaces at one operation use S-W FLOORLAC. 

WILLOW FURNITURE It is a combination of stain that is non-fading 

THAT IS DURABLE and good floor varnish which is tough and 

_ EVEry home to-day needs a few pieces of good Wil durable and will not show scratches and heel 

+ eigen e accing By ry re marks readily. It preserves to the greatest 

Gade cost put On oti eidiien tease extent the natural grain of the wood. Can be 

ciocaitiiay, wn faaiytss | used with equal succes on furniture and inside 

Willow Were that con be made. woodwork where a stain and varnish rather 
WITH, PRICELIST, “MAILED FREE ON, REQUEST. than a paint is desired. 





WALTER J. BRENNAN CO. 
Odd pieces of furniture, artistic draperies 


and gift articles not found in other shops. | Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 627 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 


| 436 Lexington Ave., Opp. Grand Contrat Station, New Yor | | sm 
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If you want your home — 


torepresent your taste and ideals you will enjoy 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


It tells you by word and picture how others have made their 
homes both distinctive and livable. Profiting by their examples, 
you can go a step further and achieve effects in your home that 


( te: 


would be impossible without the expert advice you receive from 
month to month in The House Beautiful. 


Ie will tell you 


color to tint 
make of a basement or atti 


what your dining room, etc.; what disposition to 
to know good furniture; how to care 
for your lawn and home surroundings, and many other things you want to know. 


Kach contains 64 pages with 15 splendid written by 


beautifully illustrated TRIAL OFFER 
With Complimentary Portfolio 


price 


chamber; how 


issuc features experts and 


Ph ubseription ~3.00 p year But to 
ih ’ j i 
cAutiiul to new readers, we are MAaAKINg a 


gi offer, outlined below 
For $1.00 we wil end you The House Beautiful for FIVE month 
beginning with the | 


current ilso. make you a present of 

“The House Beautiful Por vba ft in rr Decoration.” The Port 

folio is a collection p man colors, picturing and 

describing rooms whicl ful in their decoration 
money could not 


introduce The House 
- 
pecial tria 


and turnishing 
ordinarily purchas 

To avail yourself of this ut the 
pin a one dollar bill to it 
mail it to-day to 


HERBERT S, STONE, Publisher, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, N.Y, City 


ittac he d oupon, 


name and addr« 











Violets 
Winter 


The Recreation of v 
Winter Gardening 








The twe layers of Glass take the place of 
mats and boards 
A SMe-ineh layer of dry, still air between 
the two layers affords ample protection 
even in rere weather 
Sunlight Double Glase Sash Co. 
gfé E. y Louieille, Ky. 





If you use Sunlight Double Glass 
Sash you eliminate the work and 
have the unalloyed enjoyment of the 
lettuce and violets you get from 
your hot-beds and cold-frames. And 
in the Spring you have early plants 
ft all kinds to set out in the open 


WRITE FOR THESE BOOKS 


One is our free catalog; the other is by Pro 
fessor Massey It tells how to make and care 
for hot-beds, what and when to plant Four 
cents in stamps will bring Professor Massey's 
book in addition to the catalog 





hb Have fresh 


all 
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book contains four articles: The House 
and Its Environment, by Arthur G. Bein; 
The Art and Practice of Consistent Forms 
of Decorative Treatment (the Georgian 
period), by Lionel Mases, jr.; The English 
Derived Treatment of the Small Amer- 
ican Dwelling, by Frank C. Brown; and 
The Architect and His Client, by Oswald 
C. Hering. 


Outlines of Practical Sanitation, price $1.25; 
Che Sanitation of a ¢ 
The 
and Parks, price 
Bashore, M. D 
New York, 


ountry House, price 


$1.00; Recreation 
Harvey B. 
Cloth, 8vo. 


Sanitation of 


$1.00, by Dr. 


Camps 


Illustrated. 
John Wiley & Sons. 


We are more than likely to dwell upon 
the sensational side of progress and over- 
look the homely steps in national advance. 
As an example of this our interest in san- 
itation seems to be passive although sci- 
ence has for some time shown us the vital 
necessity of sanitary methods. Framed to 
meet this state of ignorance, these three 
books are full of compact and practical 1n- 
formation which is of prime importance to 
everyone,—not merely the house owner— 
in that they give a clear and concise idea 
of what is requisite for normal healthy liv- 
ing and for prevention of disease. 

Outlines of Practical Sanitation 
the field in general. It deals 
with the home and its requirements 
in plumbing, ventilation and heating, il- 
lumination, water supply and the collection 
and disposal of waste; telling what meth- 
ods are best and where correction is nec- 
essary. The subject of food supply is 
also dwelt upon as is the cause and pre- 
vention of contagious and _ infectious 
disease. Besides this a rational view of 
personal hygiene is considered. The rest 
of the book has to do with the subject in 
relation to communities in general, and 
there is much here that the thoughful tax- 
payer should know, to act intelligently. 

“To make the country as healthy as the 
city....” is the aim of The Sanitation of 
a Country House. This statement has the 
appearance of a paradox until we begin to 
understand that while the cities have been 
spending millions toward improvement, 
the country has depended upon nature un- 
assisted. The principles expounded in 
the previously mentioned book are here 
applied to the country house, from the time 
the location is selected until it has been 
in use some time. There are many sug- 
gestions that are helpful and best of all 
are simple. 

Sanitation of Recreation Camps and 
Parks is of similar plan to these two books 
and applies the principles expounded to 
the practical building of the successful 
camp, protecting it from the hostile insects 
as well as from anything that might cause 
sickness. 


covers 





